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Fig. 1—A pergola with sheet steel columns on the estate of Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Newport, R. I. Below—Fig. 2— 
Steel invades the domain of the South, replacing wooden columns on old mansions. 


By Robert T. Mason 


EAUTIFUL steel! A somewhat unusual de- 
B scription but certainly no hyperbolical rep- 

resentation of the truth. Rivaling the artis- 
try of the ancient Greeks in their stone and mar- 
ble work, are columns now made of sheet steel 
with bases and capitals of cast iron. Corinthian 
and doric columns matching in every 
architectural detail the beauty of the 
ancients are these pillars 
manufactured of the basic 
material of the twentieth 
century—steel. Replacing 
wood and displacing other 
materials, steel columns 
are gaining popularity 
with consumers, archi- 
tects and builders. In the 
comparatively short span of 
19 years, steel columns have 
heen developed from an 
experiment to a widely accepted prod- 
uct. The first description of manu- 


facturing processes and marketing methods of this 
use of steel to appear in a metalworking publica- 
tion is presented here in IRON TRADE REVIEW. The 
first steel ornamental porch columns were manu- 
factured and installed in 1907 by the Union Metal 
Mfg. Co., Canton, O. Naturally certain architec- 
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tural crudities existed in the first columns. They 
did not have stop flutes with the accompanying 
apophyge, nor entasis, which is the enlarged ap- 
pearance in the center of the columns correcting 
an optical illusion when viewed in perspective. 
However, improvements soon were made to include 
these details, and gradually they 
became correct architecturally. Con- 
centrating first on the pro- 
duction of ornamental light 
standards, the company was 
faced with. the difficult task 
of educating the public. 
Adopting the slogan, 
“Safety After Sundown”, 
the company stressed the 
good points of lighting 
standards from many an- 
gles. Probably the great- 
est barrier to increased ac- 
ceptance of the new product was 
public inertia and prejudice. In the 
case of the porch columns the habit of using 
wood and the prejudice of architects against 
steel were handicaps to be overcome. 
A campaign of education among architects 
demonstrating the lessened expense of installa- 
tion and the minimum probability of breakage 
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Fig. 3—A gasoline filling station of pressed steel, built in various styles and types. Cement, steel, glass and tile are 


and driving home the idea of per- 
manency was fruitful. Greater safety 
and strength also were stressed in 
promoting sales. 

More difficulty was encountered in 
developing a demand for ornamental 
lighting standards. 

Typical of the public skepticism 
and conservatism was the attitude 
of the common council of London in 
1816 when a public service company 
offered to light the streets. Some of 
the arguments advanced against the 
proposition were that artificial illu- 
mination would be an attempt to 
interfere with the divine plan of the 
world, which preordained darkness 
during the night; that lighted streets 
would induce people to remain later 
out of doors, leading to an increase 
in ailments caused by colds; the fear 
of darkness would vanish and drunk- 
enness and depravity increase, and 
that horses would get frightened and 
thieves emboldened. 

Although slightly more logical ar- 
guments were offered after 1907 
against “white way” lighting involv- 
ing the use of steel lighting standards, 
much adversity was encountered in the 
form of ultraconservative public offi- 
cials. But by stressing economic and 
civic advantages in the pressed metal 
lighting standards in its campaign 
of education, the Union Metal Mfg. 
Co. gradually has brought its opera- 
tions to the point where it now is 
the largest producer of this type of 
product in the country. In brief, its 
educational program was _ centered 
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used in construction 


certain advantages of the 
lighting standards. Their effect in 
beautifying cities was emphasized. 
Civic pride was appealed to and the 
beneficial results to real estate values 
and to merchants located on “white 
way” streets were cited. Statistics 
showing the reduction in crime attri- 
buted to well lighted streets were 
presented and a convincing array 
of information on other benefits was 
compiled and used to win public ap- 
proval to good street lighting. 

Increasing concentration of popula- 
tion in cities, the growing complexi- 
ties of vehicular traffic due to large 
numbers of automobiles, and greater 
civic pride were natural developments 
which have been of material assist- 
ance in accelerating demand for white 
way lighting. 

Following the general favorable 
reception of pressed metal lighting 
standards and porch columns, the 
field of demand was broadened to 
include many similar products. All- 
metal buildings for gasoline filling 
stations were introduced and success- 
fully marketed. As the “white way” 
lighting proved beneficial to mer- 
chants located on those streets, so 
well lighted filling stations demon- 
strated their increased sales over 
the poorly illumined ones. Sun dials, 


around 


pergolas, flower stands, bird baths, 
newel lamps, hanging lamps, wall 
lamp brackets, cluster lights, and 


many other products were added to 
the line of manufactures. 
The increasing demand for these 


products has resulted in a steadily 
enlarging scope of application. Sales 
effort applied to the marketing of 
the two major products, porch columns 
and lighting standards, has created 
a desire on the part of consumers 
for the complete line of products. 
For instance, when installing a metal 
filling station, as is portrayed in 
Fig. 3, the builder is urged not only 
to use the steel columns manufactured 
by the company, but he also is sold 
sheet steel walls, cornices, and roof, 
sheet steel and cast iron pumps, and 
perhaps even a wire mesh fence to 
mark the property line. Erectors of 
filling stations sometimes require in 
addition as many as a dozen lighting 
standards and a large sign, bearing 
the name of the oil company, mounted 
on a pressed metal column as base. 

While the Union Metal Mfg. Co. 
has devoted unusual effort to creating 
new markets, the development of its 
plant and facilities has been progress- 
ing steadily over a period of nearly 
two decades. The main plant is situ- 
ated near the outskirts of Canton on 
the main track of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie railroad. It consists principally 
of two large steel fabricating shops, ’a 
foundry and pattern shop. Plant No. 2 
is situated along the main line of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, and con- 
sists of shops and a foundry. 

When an order is received for a 
lighting standard or porch column 
other than stock sizes, or involving 
unusual specifications, it is trans- 
mitted to the engineering department 
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where the design is worked out and 
dimensions determined. The blue 
prints then are sent to the pattern 
shop, where patterns of wood, cast 
brass or aluminum are made. When 
built-up plaster, bronze or _ such 
patterns are required, they are made 
for the company under contract by 
an outside concern. No unusual de- 
partures from standard practice are 
followed in the foundries. The floor 
is set up during the morning and 
early afternoon, pouring starting 
about 2:30 p. m. When running at 
normal demand the usual tap is 50 
to 60 tons a day. The company makes 
many of its own foundry appliances 
including flasks, core boxes, pouring 
jackets, and core racks. 

Metal column bases and _ smaller 
castings require little grinding, but 
bases for lighting standards are more 








complicated. To make possible re- 
pairs and to facilitate assembly and 
erection of the standards, the cast- 
ings are made with detachable doors, 
which are supported at the bottom 
by lugs and locked at the top by 
either counterbalanced or spring locks. 
Master keys are made for each type 
of lock. From the finishing room the 
castings are trucked to the painting 
department, where a_ specially pre- 
pared high oil content, quick drying 
paint is sprayed on the castings. 
Green is the standard color used 
unless otherwise specified. 

In the process of machining, the 
castings are cleaned inside and out, 
preparatory to being painted. Around 
the top of the castings are drilled 
perpendicularly six holes in which 


tie and anchor rods will be inserted 
for erection. 





At the same. time that specifica- 
tions of the order go to the pat- 
tern shop and foundry, the pressed 
steel division is furnished with de- 
tailed plans for its part of the work. 

A stock of 22 gage copper bearing 
sheets, galvanized with zinc and lead 
spelter, in widths from 26 to 41% 
inches and lengths from 84 to 168 
inches is carried. From the _ stock 
shelves the sheets are taken to the 
layout table where the final diameter, 
height and type of column are deter- 
mined. According to the templeting of 
the sheet at the layout table, the 
lighting standard will be one, two or 
three ply, and a certain width or 
height, and the. ornamental column 
in addition will have doric or corin- 
thian flutes. Because of the tapered 
columns in both lighting standards 
and other similar products, the sheets 


Fig. 4—An assortment of Union Metal Mfg. Co. products, including from left to right, lighting standard model, 
Buffalo park light, standard sun dial, bracket lamp, flower bowl, residential type entrance lamp, newel lamp, Los Angeles 
lighting standards, Cleveland boulevard lighting standard. 
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must be cut and rounded, top and 
bottom, so that the ends of the fin- 
ished columns will be even. 

Sheets are then moved to a 10- 


shape, the sheet passing between the 
wooden rolls. The formed sheet then 
is slipped off the wooden roll and 
placed on a machine where the seams 










at back and left. 


Fig. ht)—A_ battery of 
ting machines 
Fig. ‘%—(Below)—Large column 


fluting machines at right: stop flut- 
ing press at left. 
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of similar dimensions to the seaming 
roll, is selected and placed in the 
carriage of the machine. This rides 
back and forth across the die bar, form- 
ing a ridge on the sheet. The 
width of this ridge determines the 
type of flute. Changing the posi- 
tion of the shaft after each ridge 
is formed, until the circumference 
of the shaft has been made, re- 
sults in the shaft being corrugated 
or fluted. On ornamental columns 


or lighting standards which are to 
be stop. fluted, that is the grooved 
indention terminated at the top 
and bottom of the column in an 
arch, a_ special arrangement on 
the fluting machine is called into 
play. This consists of a roll guide 
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on the side of the machine on 
which rests a roll, operating a trip 
arrangement for the die roll. When 
the die roll has reached the point 
where the straight fluting is to 
end, the guide roll has reached an 
adjustable stop on the guide bar and 
automatically trips the die roll, 
causing it to rise from contact with 
the shaft. 

Whenever a column is to be stop 
fluted, the seam is notched off to 
a height corresponding with the 
width of the stop flute. The edges 








foot power shear where they are cut 
according to the markings of the 
layout table. They next are placed 
on an edging machine. 

The edged sheets then are placed 
on forming rolls, a set of tapered 
wooden rolls, in a machine adjustable 
to length and diameter. Fifty-inch 
columns could be handled on _ this 
machine but 42 inches is the greatest 
size yet attempted. The sheets are 
put on the machine and rolled into 
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are locked. 

After formation of the metal shafts 
to this state they are ready for the 
fluting operation. This is primarily 
the same for all sizes and lengths 
of columns. A distinction is made 
here, howevery, between the architec- 
tural column and the lighting stand- 
ard. 

A lighting standard is_ placed 
on a die bar, selected as to length and 
contact surface. The steel die roll, 


of the seams then are butted and 
welded, the company having five 
electric welding stations in its works. 
Before going to the stop fluting ma- 
chine, small columns are placed on 
a grinder to even the ends. 


Single ply columns are stop fluted 
on a small punch press and multiple 
ply shafts on alarge punch press set at 
an angle of 60 degrees from the floor. 
Small columns may be handled by hand 
in this operation, but the larger pieces 
are supported by a chain hoist, as 
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illustrated in Fig. 7. A die is set in 
the punch press corresponding to 
the type of column, either doric or 
corinthian, desired and each flute 
stopped individually. 

All lighting standards are ground 
to line up exactly, the assembly of 
this product not absorbing any un- 


even spreading of the sheets as is 


provided in the ornamental columns. 
Stop fluted columns are then placed 
on a beading machine which turns 
back the rim of the open end making 
a smooth edge and accentuating the 
curve of top and bottom by bringing 
out a sharp curve line. 


A one-ply column then is ready to 
be painted, crated and.shipped, ready 
for assembly. When a _ multiple-ply 
column is desired, this must be de- 
termined at the layout table. 
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large fluting machine, capable of 
handling shafts up to 42 inches in 
diameter and 42 feet in _ length. 
The shafts are placed over a 15-inch 
I-beam mandrel on which is fastened 
the proper die bar for the type of 
flute desired. 


After the columns have been fluted, 
ground and beaded they are covered 
with a special red lead solution to 
neutralize the acid of the galvanizing 
solution before being painted so that 
the paint will adhere to the surface. 
They then are ready for delivery and 
assembly. 

Assembly of lighting standards in- 
volves the use of cast iron base, 
pressed metal column and cast iron 
lighting unit. The cast iron base is 
united to its concrete or other founda- 
tion by three anchor rods of 5/8 to 





inch top diameter and six feet in 
height stood 5840 pounds before 
the bottom apophyge showed bend- 
ing, the top apophyge 6580 pounds 
and a maximum load of 27,220 pounds 
before the column started to buckle 
at the top. Two-ply shafts of 21- 
inch base diameter and 19-inch top 
diameter showed bottom apophyge 
bending at 16,240 pounds, the top 
at 16,700 pounds and a maximum 
load before the column started to 
buckle of 29,960 pounds. 


In the architectural line, the com- 


pany produces pilasters, which are 
end pieces, or flat columns fitting 
against a wall surface. These are 


fluted with seven valleys. The first, 
fluting is done in the center of the 
sheet, and then three valleys .formed 


on eachweside. They then are taken 
¢ ” ee ‘ ' 





Fig. 8—Metal filling station fabricated and ready for shipment and assembling, showing columns, angles, wall sheets, 


Columns are made in one, and 
two ply steel, and then may be 
copper or bronze covered, making 
as high as three-ply shafts available. 
Copper sheets, 16 ounces to the square 
foot, are cut and formed, seamed 
and fluted in the same manner as 
the steel sheets. Where columns run 
as large as 11-inch and over in dia- 
meter, it is necessary to take two 
copper sheets and lock seam them 
to form a shaft, the sheets not being 
sufficiently wide. 

Columns of 12-inch diameter take 
sheets 41% inches wide, while those 
over 14 inches in diameter or more 
than 168 inches long must be built 
up. The layers are seamed separately 
and then spliced. The inner splice is 
made at the bottom of the column 
and the outer splice at the top. The 
splices are rivetted through all layers, 
but before this operation are put on 
a squeezer, with end pressure to obtain 
a tight fit. 

Large columns are fluted on the 


window frames, and other parts. 


3/4-inch diameter. The anchor rods 
run from the top of the base to which 
they are fastened by nuts through 
the base to the concrete. Three tie 
rods run from the top of the base 
to the top of the shaft, being held 
by nuts at each end. Tie rods are 
usually of a similar diameter to the 
anchor rods. Tie and anchor rods 
are galvanized with a _ special rust 
and corrosion preventative. They are 
threaded by a double end threader 
in the plant of the Union company. 

Ornamental columns when assem- 
bled include a pressed steel base, the 
pressed metal shaft, cast iron top 
ring, and composition ornamental 
capital. The cast iron ring rests on 


top of the pressed metal column, : 


bearing the weight of any supported 
members. 

Compression tests made on pressed 
metal columns by Robert W. Hunt 
& Co., Chicago, testing engineers, 
reveal that a one-ply steel shaft 
with 8-inch base diameter and 6%- 
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to a 12-foot power brake where the 
edges are turned back to proper 
width. Angle braces are used at top, 
middle and bottom to insure rigidity 
of the pilaster. 

The executive personnel of the 
Union Metal Mfg. ‘Co. includes Harry 
Ross Jones, chairman of the board; 
C. C. Barrick, president; C. A. Orr, 
vice president and general manager; 
W. A. Porterfield, vice president and 
sales manager; F. McGlashan, sec- 
retary; E. C. Moore, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer; H. O. 
Rastetter, chief engineer; H. C. 
Drumm, works manager and E. Mas- 
line, superintendent of operations. 

Union Metal Mfg. Co. has developed 
all its own equipment for edging, 
forming, seaming, fluting, stop fluting 
and beading equipment on which it 
owns the basic patents. 

Lehman Rotary Valve Co., New 
York, has increased its common stock 
from 750 to 1000 shares. 
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Ore Prices 


in 1926? 


OMPARISON of Lake Superior 
C iron ore prices with wholesale 
commodity index figures reveals 
that iron ore has lagged considerably 
behind commodities during the last 
26 years. 
Measured by the commodity index, 
ore prices in 1925 were lowest in their 
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ever, is the fact that they were 80 
points below the index of production 
costs within the ore industry. 
Interest in prices for 1926, and 
speculation as to what they will be, 
prompts an examination of the sta- 
tistics. Statistically, it can be shown 
that present ore prices are abnormally 



































































































































































































































history. Of more significance, how- low. Overdevelopment of the industry 
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YEARLY IRON ORE PRICES AND AVERAGES 


Mesabi nonbessemer ore prices are taken for comparisons. 
averages. The trend line is likely to turn down in about 1927 or 1928 
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War prices are keeping up ten-year 









Study of Lake Superior Industry 
Index 


Behind Costs, and General Com- 


modities—Increase Indicated 


Figures Lagging 


By A. J. Hain 


has been responsible, as demand last 
year was nearly normal. The abun- 
dance of supplies leads some observ- 
ers to disregard the significance of 
price data, and to doubt whether 
there will be real improvement for 
several years. A question of imme- 
diate importance to producers, how- 
ever, is how they can continue to 
sell ore, with a production cost in- 
dex of 200, and a seliing price index 
of 128, as they did in 1925. 

Following the reduction of 80 cents 
a ton in 1924, and another averaging 
about 50 cents in 1925, the general ex- 
pectation is that prices will be ad- 
vanced this spring. Certain factors 
within the industry make it difficult 


‘to forecast the variations year to year, 


but ten-year averages reflect basic con- 
ditions, and they are of particular 
significance at this time. 

During the last 23 years the aver- 
ages for the preceding ten years have 
moved up steadily. If this trend is 
maintained there must be some in- 
crease in price in 1926. 


Price Below Ten-Year Average 


The average of f.o.b. mine prices 
of standard Mesabi nonbessemer ore 
during the last ten years was $3.33. 
In 1925 the f.o.b. mine price was 
$2.51. A repetition of this price in 
1926 would leave the. corresponding 
ten-year average at $3.33. 

Relatively high prices for ore dur- 
ing the war year still are affecting 
ten-year averages, while more recent 
prices have been low. This indicates 
that the ten-year curve, as shown in 
the accompanying graph, will begin 
to flatten out, and released from 
the wartime price influence, will turn 
down moderately about 1927 or 1928. 
It is doubtful if there will be suffi- 
cient recovery in the next few years 
to counterbalance the effect of the 
depression in prices during the last 
two years. 

Many comparisons can be made to 
show the low state of prices in 1925. 
Mesabi nonbessemer at $2.51 f.o.b. 
mine was lowest of any year since 
1916. It was 72 cents below the av- 
erage for the last five years, and 82 
cents under the average for ten years. 
Mesabi nonbessemer is chosen for 



































the basis of these comparisons, be- 
cause it represents the largest share 
of the standard product in general 
use, from Minnesota. Ore from the 
other ranges offer similar comparisons. 
Old range nonbessemer last year was 
$2.30, lower lake port, below the price 
in 1920. In the annual issue of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW it was shown briefly 
how prices have fallen without cor- 
responding reductions in carrying 
charges, or labor rates, and not much 
of a reduction in supplies. 


The item of cost is the most im- 
portant in making comparisons. About 
85 to 90 per cent of the cost of min- 
ing iron ore is covered by labor, fuel, 
timber, royalties, taxes and trans- 
portation. Costs in St. Louis and 
Itasca counties, practically blanketing 
the Mesabi range, are taken for this 
comparison, with figures for 1913 rep- 
resenting the base, 100. The follow- 
ing table shows the corresponding in- 
dices for 1925, with the source of 
information for the figures for the 


two years: 
1925 
Index 
Labor, St. Louis and Itasca county mine 
reports 196 











Fuel, Duluth dock prices .........scccccscssesesscees 187 
Timber, local quotations 228 
Royalties, miscellaneous 164 
Transportation: Rail and vessel rates... 158 
Taxes, Minnesota tax commission................ 315 


No two mines would combine the 
figures in the same way to get their 
specific costs, hence. the numerical 
average of the foregoing figures, 208, 
is given only as an approximation. 
If the price of standard Mesabi non- 
bessemer ore were to be stepped up 
correspondingly above the base, this 
grade of ore should be selling for 
about $4.08 f.o.b. mine, instead of 
$2.51, or $1.57 above the present price, 
to put the iron ore industry of Minne- 
sota on an equitable basis of cost 
and profit. 


Base for Ore Price Conservative 


The accuracy of such a statement 
depends largely on whether the price of 
iron ore representing the base year, 
1918, is correctly assumed. By ref- 
erence to the accompanying table of 
prices, it is evident that the actual 
1913 price, $2.25, is out of line with 
ore prices in that period. It is 50 
cents above the price of the year 
preceding and of the year following. 
A fairer, and probably closer ap- 
proximation of the price for basing 
purposes is to take the average of 
prices for the preceding ten years, 
This average is $1.06. It is a more 
conservative figure than the five-year 
average. In making up the general 
wholesale commodity index figures, an 
average of Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, United 
States department of labor, federal re- 
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ORE PRICES AND GENERAL COMMODITIES 
The total lag of iron ore prices behind general commodities, as shown by index figures 40 


points in 26 years, an average of 1.5 points a year. 


In 1925 ore prices were 32 points 


pelow the commodity index. 


serve bank and one or two other 
sources has been used, for the year. 

Comparisons on this basis show 
that iron ore prices have been below 
the general commodity index in nine 
of the 12 years since 1913. In the 
war years, or period of inflation, 1915 
to 1919, inclusive, the average yearly 
lag of ore prices behind those of gen- 
eral commodities was 14 points. In 
1921, 1922, 1923, the ore price index 
averaged 30 points yearly over the 
commodity index. Shipments in the 
latter years averaged 43,189,000 tons 
annually, compared with 58,000,000 
tons annually during the war years. 
In 1925 ore prices were 32 points be- 
hind general commodities. 

The total lag of iron ore prices 
behind the commodity index in the 
last 26 years is 40 points, and the 
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average annual lag is 1.5 points. As- 
suming that this is a normal posi- 
tion for ore than the price would 
stand around 158 on the scale, instead 
of 128. On this basis iron ore should 
be selling for $1.96, plus $1.58, or 
$3.54 f.o.b. mine, instead of $2.51. 
That the price of iron ore has 
tended to lag behind other commodi- 
ties probably is due fundamentally to 
the continuing oversupply and the 
pressure to market, although there are 
other contributive causes. How much 
the present drop is due to better 
mining methods, paring down of costs, 
preponderance of open pit ore and in- 
crease in tonnage of washed ore, is 
difficult to estimate, but probably they 
amount to a great deal. But by no 
means half of the mines are able to 
avail themselves of these advantages, 
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Ore Prices Tabulated and Averaged 
Lake 
Upper freight 
Price f.o.b. rail including Total Price Average f.o.b. mine 
Lake Erie freight unloading freight f.o.b. mine 5-year 10-year 

$0.80 $1.00 $1.80 SE Sareea 
0.80 1.25 2.05 A. sass 1. hy 
0.80 1.00 1.80 eT Sty, oars cee 
0.80 0.80 1.60 Sea ae 
0.80 0.80 1.60 0.30 BE BD <0 -t00tese 
0.80 1.05 1.85 0.40 of ee ee 
0.80 0.70 1.50 0.40 S| SaaS 
0.80 0.60 1.40 0.35 siege < 
0.80 0.60 1.40 0.60 ) Saale 
0.80 1.25 2.05 1.95 0.74 $0.92 
0.80 0.80 1.60 1.15 0.89 0.82 
0.80 0.75 1.55 1.20 1.05 0.81 
0.80 0.85 1.65 1.55 1,29 0.85 
0.80 0.70 1.50 1.00 1.37 0.89 
0.80 0.75 1.55 1.45 1.27 1.01 
0.80 0.75 1.55 1.95 1.43 1.16 
0.80 0.75 1.55 2.45 1.68 1.87 
0.80 0.65 1.45 2.05 1.78 1.54 
0.80 0.65 1.45 2.05 1.99 1.68 
0.80 0.70 1.50 2.50 2.20 1.74 
0.80 0.60 1.40 2.10 2.23 1.83 
0.60 0.50 1.10 1.75 2.09 1.89 
0.60 0.55 1.15 2.25 2.18 1.96 
0.60 0.50 1.10 1.75 2.07 2.03 

“0.55 0.50 1.05 1,75 1.92 2.06 
0.55 0.60 1.15 2.40 98 2.11 
0.635 1.10 1.735 3.315 2.29 2.19 
1.00 1.10 2.10 3.40 2.52 2.33 
1.00 0.90 1.90 3.65 2.90 2.49 
1.00 ~* 1.20 2.20 4.35 8.42 2.67 
1.00 0.94 1.94 3.61 3.67 2,82 
0.91 0.83 1.74 3.31 3.66 2.98 
0.91 0.93 1.84 3.71 3.73 3.12 
0.91 0.83 1,74 3.01 3.60 3.25 
0.91 0.83 1.74 2.51 3.23 3.38 

. we 
and «there is a further offset due to foundrymen’s letter says: “A new 


the fact that some operators are “high 
grading,” that is taking out their best 
and cheapest ore in order to cut 
down losses. This means naturally 
that in the coming years there must 
be some compensating lowering of 
grade and increase in cost. 





Submit Pig Iron Projects 
for Philadelphia 


Support of the project to make Phil- 
adelphia a pig iron producing center 
has been asked of the United Gas 
Improvement Co., that city, in a for- 
mal communication from the Phila- 
delphia Foundryman’s association. The 
foundrymen have placed two proposi- 
tions before the gas company. The 
one the foundrymen prefer is that 
the gas company install by-product 
coke ovens so that hard coke will be 
made available for supporting one or 
more blast furnaces. The other prop- 
osition is that the proposed blast 
furnace plant manufacture its own 
coke and supply the gas to the United 
company. 

The letter points out that about 
500,000 tons of foreign pig iron came 
into the United States in 1925; and 
that, instead, iron ore could be im- 
ported for the proposed furnace plant 
at Philadelphia. The letter prophe- 
sies that the establishment of pig iron 
production at Philadelphia would make 
that city the “Birmingham of the 
North” by saving the foundries there 
at least $2 a ton on their iron. The 
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corporation of $10,000,000 capital, to 
make 500 tons per day on a 100-acre 
property, a 12 per cent investment, 
would be formed and offered on the 
New York and Philadelphia exchanges 
for sale to the public.” 


Manufacturers To Probe 
Industrial Taxation 


Searching inquiry in problems aris- 
ing from city, county and _ state 
taxation is being proposed by the 





newly organized Trumbull County 
Manufacturers’ association of which 
Index Prices Compared 
General 
Iron Iron commodity 
ore price ore index index 
1900 $1.95 99 79 
1901 1.15 59 79 
1902 1.20 61 88 
1903 1.55 79 85 
1904 1.00 51 83 
1905 1.45 14 a4 
1906 1.95 99 91 
1907 2.45 125 97 
1908 2.05 104 93 
1909 2.05 104 102 
1910 2.50 127 102 
1911 2.10 107 101 
1912 1.75 89 105 
1918 1.96* 100 100 
1914 1.75 89 101 
1915 1.75 89 104 
1916 2.40 122 126 
1917 3.315 169 179 
1918 3.40 178 197 
1919 3.65 186 2038 
1920 4.35 222 225 
1921 3.61 184 142 
1922 3.81 169 149 
1923 3.71 189 160 
1924 3.01 153 156 
1925 2.51 128 160 
*(Basic year.) 














J. D. Waddell, president of the Wad- 
dell Steel Co., Niles, O., is president. 
At a meeting of the association re- 
cently held at Warren, O., a number 
of interesting facts regarding local 
taxation came out in remarks offered 
by Howard Booher, tax expert; War- 
ren F. Perry, chairman of the special 
tax committee of the Youngstown 
chamber of commerce; and others. 


In 10 years the amount of taxes 
collected in Trumbull county increased 
215 per cent while the population 
increased less than 80 per cent. The 
bonded indebtedness of the county and 
its subdivisions increased from $275, 
000 in 1900 to $17,299,000 in 1925. 
A quarter century ago Trumbull was 
an agricultural county, and its taxa- 
tion problems have followed upon the 
recent rise of manufacture. 


Chile Heavier. Buyer of 
American Machinery 


Prosperity enjoyed by Chile’s manu- 
facturing’ and mining industries during 
1924 was continued through 1925, fav- 
ored by active domestic and’ foreign 
demand and high price levels, and was 
reflected directly in the machinery 
market during the two years. The 
volume of industrial machinery brought 
into the country has increased stead- 
ily from the low levels of 1922. Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Chilean government and released by 
the department of commerce, Washing- 
ton, imports of industrial machinery, 
excluding electrical equipment, sewing 
machines, agricultural implements, 
tractors, etc., amounted to 13,196,276 
Chilean gold pesos in 1923, an increase 
of more than one million pesos above 
1922. During 1924 they jumped to 
18,039,852 pesos. 

That American predominance in the 
machinery market of Chile has not 
been threatened seriously during the 
past two years is evident from the 
fact that whereas during 1922 it sup- 
plied only 36 per cent of the total im- 
ports, during 1923 its participation 
amounted to slightly in excess of 50 
per cent and in 1924 to 43 per cent. 
Great Britain improved its position 
during 1924 as against 1923, but al- 
though Germany: supplied more, she 
did not keep pace with her competi- 
tors. While no figures of imports dur- 
ing 1925 are available, the commerce 
report states that there is little doubt 
that sums invested in machinery have 
been appreciably above those of 1924 
and the extent of this business, which 
has been secured by the United States 
undoubtedly will exceed the total 
values of 1924, 
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UCH may be accom- 
M. plished in saving labor 
; by revising. transporta- 
tion systems and replanning 
production operations. Mov- 
ing points where raw mate- 
rials are stéred,; closer to the 
preliminary' manufacturing op- 
erations results in a reduction 
in overhead; elimination of 
turns and corners in material 
movement results in additional 
speed, and the provision of 
adequate road bed results in 
decreased power for movement. 
The problem of handling materials 
from the car to the storage varies, 
depending on railroad facilities and 
the ground area covered by the in- 
dustry. The industrial railway is 
used widely where a large area is 
covered and the hauls are long, most 
of the distance being in the yards. 
This system has its objections, many 
of which may be overcome by the in- 
stallation of heavier track, heavier 
frogs and switches supported on a 
sound road bed. The author has ob- 
served that many of these systems 
are built for lighter loads than are 
actually placed upon them resulting 
in loss of considerable time in placing 
cars back on the track and mainte- 
nance of trackage and equipment. Un- 
less numerous switches are incorpor- 
ated much time will be lost by men 
waiting for the right-of-way. 
The industrial railway truck may 
operate efficiently only where track 


Fig. 1—Truck With Railroad Rails as Guards Haul Pig Iron. Fig. 2—A Special Type of Dump Truck 


Trucks Handle 


Materials in 


the Foundry 


By C. C. Hermann 


has been laid, limiting the system un- 
necessarily. 

Considerable trucking is accom- 
plished in many industries, even in 
the manufacturing departments, by 
using the shipping platform truck. 
These trucks are available only for 
manual operation. They do not adapt 
themselves well to tractor hitching 
and tandem operation. This is due 
to the truck balancing on the two 
centrally located wheels. The entire 
load rarely is balanced, so that one 
of the end caster wheels invariably 
is brought into play resulting in in- 
creased draft of the truck. The truck 
also is harder to control. 

Trucks adequately adapted to in- 
dustrial tractor manipulation are in 
use at the plant of the Union Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Moline, Ill. These 
trucks were designed by the writer 
some eight years ago and have been 
in constant service since. C. Howard 





Ross, the present manager, has 
stated that they have proved 
serviceable and efficient and 
maintenance has been a simple 
matter, of little expense, con- 
sisting principally of occasional 
renewal of the bearings. 
Figs. 3 and 4 illustrated the 
base truck adopted as a stand- 
ard base or gear. This base 
weighs 500 pounds and has a 
capacity of 3 tons. The gen- 
eral dimensions are as ‘follows: 
Length overall 72 inches; width 
overall 28 inches; height 19% 
inches; wheel base 31% inches. The 
frame is made up of 2% x 8% x %- 
inch angle iron bent to round corners. 
A hitch bar at both ends of the frame 
enables these trucks to be hitched 
tandem to each other so that a string 
of any number may be hauled behind 
the tractor. Bumper angles are pro- 
vided on the ends of the truck trans- 
mitting shock due to collision di- 


rectly to the truck frame. No part 
of the gear projects beyond the 
frame. 

The front wheels are of cas- 


ter type, 10 inches in diameter 
with a 3%-inch face. The bearing is 
provided with rollers and is lubricated 
by hard oil fed' by compression grease 
cups. The rear wheels are cast iron 
18 inches in diameter with 4%-inch 
face and equipped with roller bear- 
ings and grease cups. The rear axle 
is of 17s-inch cold rolled steel and is 
attached to the frame by four % x 




















FIG. 3—THE SPECIAL BASE TRUCK USED. FIG. 4—END VIEW OF BASE TRUCK. 
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FIG. 5—ONE TYPE OF HOPPER TRUCK 
1926 
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1%-inch steel forgings. The wheel 
gage is 17% inches both front and 
rear. 

The flat top truck or standard base 
is used for various purposes. All 
castings are hauled to the mill room 
in pans piled on the flat base. Loads 
of 2500 pounds and over have been 
handled at one time by one truck. 
Stakes may be placed on the base 
and high loads of long material may 
be handled. A rigid draw bar is pro- 
vided for attaching the truck to the 
tractor and chain hitches are used 
to couple trucks together for tandem 
pulls. 

« The standard base equipped with 
two pieces of 60-pound bent railroad 
irons for the purpose of hauling pig 
iron is shown in Fig. 3. This truck 
will carry 5500 pounds of pig to the 




















FIG. 7—ANOTHER TYPE OF TRUCK DESIGNED FOR GREAT STRENGTH 


easily, the unbalanced weight re- 
turning the hopper to its receptive 
position where it automatically is 
locked against another dump until 
manually operated. The capacity of 
this hopper is slightly under the 
hopper shown in Fig. 5 but the con- 
struction is heavier. Such materials 

















FIG. 6—A TYPE OF TRUCK HAVING THREE WHEELS 


load and several trucks usually are 
‘hitched tandem and drawn by the 
tractor. The illustration shows a 
string of these loads emerging from 
the pig iron storage yard and on 
the way to the malleable furnaces. A 
complete charge of pig iron is hauled 
to the furnace at one time eliminat- 
ing a number of trips daily, there be- 
ing eight furnaces in operation con- 
tinuously. 

Fig. 5 shows the hopper type of 
truck. This truck and hopper weighs 
1250 pounds, the hopper having a ca- 
pacity of 18.3 cubic feet. The net 
loads of different materials it will 
handle are as follows: Coal 950 
pounds; ashes 790 pounds; core sand 
1900 pounds; sprues 2290 pounds, aad 
castings 1580 pounds. The hopper is 
held in an upright position by a 
locking pin inserted in matched holes 
of two sectors revolving upon each 
other, one of which is secured to the 
base of the truck and the other to 
the hopper. When the hopper is to be 
dumped, the pin is pulled and the 
hopper rolled to one side. Dumping 
may be effected from either side. 

Fig. 2 shows another style of hop- 
per mounted on the same base as 
shown in Fig. 3 and 4. This hopper 
is mounted so that it may be dumped 
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as sand, coal, ashes, sprue, castings 
and refuse are handled in _ these 
hoppers. 

Another type of truck found ad- 
vantageous when used with the trac- 
tor is shown in Fig. 6. This truck 
is much lower and is constructed 
lighter than the line previously de- 
scribed. The truck is essentially a 


torily due to the light construction 
and the likelihood of spilling. Fairly 
level driveways are necessary for their 
successful manipulation. 

Fig. 7 shows another type of in- 
dustrial truck mentioned principally 
because of its strength coupled with 
its lightness. The frame is constructed 
of wood and the front trucks are 
of the fifth-wheel type. This truck 
is rigid and possesses a great range 
of usefulness. Fig. 8 shows the man- 
ipulation of a string of these trucks 
up an incline. 


Design of Manipulators 
Is Improved 


A new departure in the design of 
rolling mill manipulators was ac: 
complished during 1925 wherein the 
desirable features of quick action in 
operation, accessibility to all parts 
and a rugged construction were in- 
cluded. The machine is _ operated 
electrically and the entire mechanism 
of the manipulator lies above the 
floor away from scale and water 
coming from the mill. The side guard 
mechanism is entirely enclosed and 
operates in oil, while the tilting fin- 
gers are mounted on a flexible shaft 














FIG. 8—MANIPULATION OF A STRING OF TRUCKS UP AN INCLINE 


flat top truck or platform mounted 
on three wheels one of which is of 
the caster type. It is necessary to 
load this truck fairly uniform to 
maintain its stability. However, the 
type is adapted to tandem operation, 
although they do not adapt themselves 
to backing up with a load satisfac- 


and lift independently of the side 
guards. The side guards are set on 
posts and may easily be lifted off 
without removing bolts, pins etc. 


Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chicago, 
has increased capital from $60,000 to 
$115,000. 
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The Theory and Practice 
of Rolling Steel 


By Wilhelm Tafel 





Chapter [V—Continued 


IAMOND and finishing passes 
always should be arranged in 
separate sets. If used on two 
2-high sets they should be arranged 
as the edging and polishing rolls 
when working flats. The diamond 
should be placed below and the finish- 


ing pass above. Profiles with an 
area of about 0.217 square inch and 
smaller are best looped sd_ that 


they retain their heat. In the con- 
struction of the diamond pass the 
height A in Fig. 87 accordingly 
must be smaller than the horizontal 
diagonal or according to its size about 
0.039 ~— 0.118 inch (0.039 inch with a 
equalling 0.157 to 0.276 inch and 0.118 
inch with a equaling 1.575 inches) 
and with immediate values corre- 
sponding. The roll designer need 
not determine this value correctly 
because it can be obtained by ad- 
justing the rolls. This is the funda- 
mental difference between guide and 
hand rolling. With the former the 
finishing and every roughing pass 
can be set accurately for itself. 

The width of the diamond 6 in 
Fig. 87 depends on the reduction 
or elongation desired in the last 
pass. Kirchberg recommends an 
elongation of 1.15; others advise 1.1 
for large profiles and 1.15 for small 
profiles. If b is chosen a little large, 
the roller need only enter’ with 


a smaller square or an _ underfilled 
diamond. The guide diamond will 
be narrower, and b, therefore, smaller. 

If the elongation is chosen, for ex- 
ample, as 1.14 or a reduction of 12 
per cent, the cross-section of the 
guide diamond amounts to Q = aw* x 
1.14, in which aw denotes the hot di- 
mension of the desired square side. 
And as the cross-section of the diam- 


ond (Fig. 87) consists of four 
triangles each having a surface of 
b h 1 

— x — x —, its surface, Q, equals 
2 2 2 

(6b x h) + 2. Therefore, (b x h) 
— 2 = 1.14 aw’, alld; 6° 8 x 
(1.14 aw? + h). In the deter- 
mination of the diamond roughing 
pass or the square roughing pass 
the procedure is the same. The 


























FIG. 87—CONSTRUCTION OF A DIAMOND 
PASS 
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choice of the square roughing pass 
can be left to the roller, who by ad- 
justing the rolls can compensate for 
small differences in the dimensions 
of the pass, the wear and for vari- 
ous widths due. to different material 
and temperatures. 

According to the foregoing process, 
for example, the roughing pass for 
a 0.630 inch square would be found 
as follows: (Fig. 87) 

GUIDE DIAMOND 
h = 1.42 x aw — 0.079 inch 
aw = 0.630 x 1.0138 = or approaches 
0.638 inch 


h = or approaches 0,827 inch 
2x 1.14 x (0.638)’ 





6 = = or ap- 
0.827 
proaches 1.122 inches 
ROUGHING DIAMOND OR _ .ROUGHING 
SQUARE 
h = 1.122 — 0.079 = 1.043 inches 


a". 
2 x 1.14 x (1.122 x 0.827) 
5 pe od 


1.043 x 2 





1.024 inches 


In the case under consideration, 
a 0.738 inch square with the diagonal 
1.033 would be used. Brovot recom- 
mends the following elongation for 
squares: from 0.197 from 0.984 inch 
from guide diamond to finishing pass 
1.1 to 1.2 and from roughing diamond 
to guide diamond 1.25 to 1.85. Geuze 
calculates the spread as shown in 
Fig. 88 with the diamonds as with 
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FIG. 88—CONSTRUCTION OF A SQUARE 
PASS DESIGNED TO TAKE A DIAMOND 
SECTION 


flats as: B = b; — b; = 9.25 to 0.35 
(h, — h,) for steel and ‘wrought iron 
respectively. The: draftj’ which is 
given the vertical diagonal in ‘the 


the reduction or the _ elongation. 

The scale for the angle « proves, 
that it is chosen flatter the smaller 
the square. The reason for this is 
the diamond when turned up is more 
pointed above and below. As _ the 
guides, as previously mentioned, are 
more effective at these points, such 
slender diamonds will not fall over 
so easily. On the other hand the 
draft is larger and, therefore, the 
dimensions will be more uneven. 

From the foregoing a rule has been 
devised which will repeat itself in 
the rolling of rounds: 


The closer the diamond approaches 
the square, the blunter it is, the 
more exact will be the final product, 
the greater though is the danger of 
falling over in the pass thus increas- 
ing the amount of poorly rolled ma- 
terial. On the contrary the more 
slender the. diamond and the flatter 
the angle «, the more inexact is the 





but it is better to use the diamond 
passes, 

The rolling of squares was dis- 
cussed in detail because it is funda- 
mental for the following sections, and 
because the steps involved are com- 
plicated. This follows from the fact 
that the draft can be varied between 
wide limits. For example, the same 
size clearance can be used and a clean 
profile obtained when entering a 
1.280-inch square into a 1.181l-inch 
square pass, which gives an elonga- 
tion of (1.220? ~ 1.181°) or 1.07 as 
when entering a square of 1.260 
inches, which corresponds to an 
elongation of 1.14. A clean profile, 
however, depends on a certain auto- 
matic regulation of the average in- 
creasing contraction of the outer 
cross-sectional parts as a result of 
the increasing ‘draft and also of the 
roof-shaped ‘side walls of the pass. 
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FIG. 90—ROLL TABLE WHICH SERVES AS A STRIPPER GUARD AND OBVIATES THE USE OF ENTRANCE GUIDES 


finishing pass, is assumed as 0.15 x h, 
while the spread is determined from 
the foregoing formula, from which 
both diagonals of the diamond result. 
A simple construction of the diam- 
ond results if the angle « at the corner 
is assumed as 112 degrees for a 
square 0.197 to 0.512 inch; 108 de- 
grees for a square 0.551 to 1.024 
inches; 105 degrees for a square 1.024 
to 1.260 inches; and, 102 degrees for 
a square over 1.260 inches. 

On the vertical line, YY’, in Fig. 
89 and from the point O up and 
down, one-half the height, equal to 
one-half the horizontal diagonal of 
the following pass minus 0.039 to 
0.118 inch, is laid off. At these end 
points one-half the angle « presented 
in the foregoing paragraph is laid 
off to the left and right of the verti- 
eal and the sides are continued until 
they cut the horizontal. To trans- 
fer the angle exactly is difficult and 
small differences infiuence the width 
considerably, so it is advisable, al- 
ways to test the width by calculating 
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finished steel, the easier for the 
guides to prevent falling over. 

This inexactness shows that squares 
from slender diamonds turn out full 
or have fins on one side, and under- 
fill on the other. If the fault is with 
the setting of the rolls or inaccurate 
roll turning, it cannot be avoided by 
moving the guides. 

A combination of hand and guide 
rolling is the case, if only the second 
finishing pass is put on a two-high 
mill equipped on the entrance side 
with guides and guide boxes and the 
various other passes put on a three- 
high mill. The roughing pass and 
the finishing pass then can be set up 
independent of one another and the 
advantage of an exact final prod- 
uct and long rolled lengths combined 
with that of a simple set-up of the 
rolls. This process particularly is 
recommended for medium squares 
0.630 to 1.878 inches and can be 
used for squares 0.472 inch and 
smaller. Squares between these 
ranges can be made in this way, 


The important advantage of guide 
rolling is, that every pass is a leader 
and a finishing pass, which permits 
finishing many profiles on one set of 
rolls. For example, all dimensions 
from 1.417 to 2.56 inches can be fin- 
ished in any desired size on a single 


























FIG. 89—CONSTRUCTION OF THE FINISH- 
ING PASS FROM THE ANGLE 
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three-high mill. It is not necessary 
to change rolls or move guides. 
These can be left for all profiles. In 
most cases they are combined with 
one another, to make a stripper guard 
and guide similar to that shown in 
Fig. 90. Entrance guides are not 
necessary. 

With hand rolling of squares and 
rounds the shrinking at the ends 
of the horizontal diagonal frequently 
leads to the formation of cracks. 


Hand rolling should be used for 
profiles 0.787 inch and larger; and, 
where only small quantities of a size 
are ordered. If a three-high set is 
used for hand rolling in addition 
to the roughing rolls the stock com- 
ing from the roughing rolls in the 
square can be brought to the proper 
angle and exact .dimension before 


entering them into the flat or shaping, 


rolls. 


Guide rolling—should be used where 
large orders of one dimension are to 
be finished. Guides’ should be used 
when rolling profiles smaller than 
0.512, inch. 

Hand rolling of rounds is similar 
to- the’“-process of hand rolling 
squares. ~ A three-high mill usually 
is employed. The stock is turned 90 
degrees after each pass. The tend- 
ency to fall over in the pass, however, 
is greater, because the roof-shaped 
side surfaces of the square become 
circular and offer no resistance to 
turning from the edge position of 
the largest diameter to the horizontal 
position. The result is, that the rod 
immediately after entrance turns to 
this position, if not prevented. 

As with the hand rolling of squares 
the round passes, which with a simi- 
lar stepping lie alongside one another, 
serve as leader and finishing pass. 
The steps purposely are taken some- 
what smaller than with the squares 
and range between 0.039 to 0.157 
inch. The round profile does not 
keep its shape as well as the squares 
when the rolls are raised and the arc 
becomes indefinite. If the arc is too 
large, the error is small. To over- 
come the stepping the rolls are 




















FIG. 91—CONSTRUCTION OF THE FINISHING 
PASS OF A HAND ROUND 








lowered rather than raised. The 
space between the rolls designated s 
in Fig. 91 is made to equal this 
stepping plus the spring. Little draft 
is applied to hand rounds and hence 
the spring of the rolls is small. It is 
sufficient to allow 0.098 inch as the 
spring for roll diameters up to 2.362 
inches. If steps of 0.118 inch and 
later of 0.079 inch are chosen and 
the finishing passes are arranged as 
2.362, 2.244, 2.008 inches down to 
1.929, 1.850, 1.772 inches, ete, s 
should equal 0.118 + 0.098 or 0.216 
inch. The outer collar should be be- 
tween 1.969 and 2.362 inches and the 
inner collar between 0.394 and 0.787 
inch. 

Two or three roughing passes are 
arranged before the last finishing 
pass and in the foregoing example 
are 2.480 and 2.598 inches. These 
passes, similar to those of hand 
squares, are made slightly larger at 
the sides. A number of constructiuns 
are possible; one which has given 





























FIG. 92—OVAL PASS DESIGNED TO TAKE 
A SQUARE SECTION 


satisfaction is shown in Fig. 91. Dw, 
the desired diameter of the round, 
multiplied by 1.013 gives the hot 
dimension. An arc with a radius 
Rw [Rw = (Dw ~ 2)] is drawn be- 
tween the top of the pass and one 
of the parallels to the neutral line 
MM’ at a distance equal to the pass 
outline, Rw + 3. From there on the 
pass is widened by an are with a 
radius equal to Dw — 3, which is 
tangent to the are and the outline of 
the roll. 

Under operating conditions a rod 
from the -roughing rolls, gothic or 
square shaped and with blunt corners, 
is entered in a 2.598-inch pass. A 
part of the material flows to the side 
and forms a bulge. The rod is 
turned 90 degrees and entered into 
the 2.480-inch pass. The bulge, which 
now lies above, is rolled in and gives 
the profile increased draft in the 
center. Bulges again are formed at 
the ends of the diagonal now lying 
horizontal, which are rolled out in 
the 2.362-inch pass. The stock is 
entered in this pass twice. Only the 
bulges give the profile draft because 
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FIG. 983—FINISHING PASS OF A GUIDE 
ROUND 


the diameter is not decreased during 
the second passage through the rolls. 
The slight draft results in smaller 
bulges. If the piece is entered a 
third time, the draft is still smaller 
and again will have a correspondingly 
smaller bulge, etc., until after the 
third to the fifth passage the profile 
is' commercially:round. The bulges 
cool ‘more than other portions of the 
profile and therefore easily are recog- 
nized as shadows. The roller guides 
the piece so that this shadow al- 
ways is on top. Because of the light 
draft in the finishing pass a more 
accurate contour can be _ obtained 
than is possible with guide rounds. 

As mentioned in discussing. guide 
squares, a square profile turned on 
edge and pressed from. above gives 
a.diamond and the diamond pressed 
on edge results in a square. The 
corresponding process with the round 
would be to press a circular section 
tO an oval and to set this on edge 
and by pressing from above to change 
it to a round profile. This second 
part of the process is used in the 
guide rolling of rounds. The oval 
though is not formed from a circular, 
but from a square profile, which is 
entered flat into the oval as shown 
in Fig. 92. The changing of a 
square into the round cross-section 
occurs more rapidly by this arrange- 
ment than in hand rolling. The 
square and oval passes also are used 
for roughing work. 

The transformation of the oval into 
the round section no longer corre- 
sponds to the rule of low draft in the 
finishing pass. The oval, the same 
as the diamond, is held mechanically 
with the guides to prevent its fall- 
ing over in the round pass. The 
guides each carry slightly less than 
half of the oval, and are held apart 
by wires placed between. 

With rounds up to 1.181 inches 
diameter the finishing pass can be 
made round and dw is chosen to equal 
1.013 timse the diameter of the cold 
section. The enlargement at the sides 
can be omitted. The corners are 
rounded off somewhat at aa, as shown 
in Fig. 93. The radius equals 0.05d; 
the spring, s, ranges from 0.039 to 
0.059 inch; the inner collar ranges 
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from 0.197 to 0.591 inch; the outer 
collar ranges from 1.969 to 2.362 
inches according to guide boxes; while 
the stepping is 0.039 inch or smaller. 

The work is made easier for the 
rolling foreman, if given slight re- 
lief at the sides, because the tendency 
to form fins then will cease. This 
can be done by using the turning 
tool of the next larger pass, which 
is about 0.039 inch larger, so that the 
same amount of material is scraped 


off to % the pass depth as shown 
in Fig. 94. With the rounds larger 
than 1.181 inches it is advisable to 


consider the shrinkage of the side 
parts of the round, which have no 
draft, by taking the horizontal diam- 
eter somewhat larger. According to 
Kirchberg this should be about 2 
per cent as shown in Fig. 95. 

The oval set on edge must be 
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FIG. 94—A SLIGHT RELIEF AT SIDES OF 
NEXT LARGEST PASS’ ELIMINATES 
FIN FORMATION 


higher, but narrower than the diam- 
eter of the round, so that it can have 
draft and can spread. The spread 
does not increase proportional to the 
total width as with flats. It can 
be taken as 0.039 inch for small 
profiles from 0.157 to 0.394 inch and 
as 0.157 inch for the large profiles 
7.874 inches with corresponding in- 
termediate values. 

The exact height is obtained by 
adjusting the rolls. A large spring 
is allowed in the oval so that an 
oval, which is too full, can be cor- 
rected. With a 1.575-inch round the 
spring ranges from 0.059 to 0.118 
inch while with a 7.847-inch round 
the spring ranges from 0.118 to 
0.394 inch. Kirchberg, under the sup- 
position that there will be sufficient 
adjustment by moving the rolls, gives 
a spread of 0.079 inch for sizes 
ranging from 0.894 to 6.496 inches. 
For the dimensions under 0.394 inch 
he recommends the relation between 
the height of the oval A and the diam- 
eter d of the desired round shown in 
Fig. 96, as d equals 0.394, 0.854, 
0.315, 0.276, 0.236, and 0.197 inch; 
and h/d equals 0.8, 0.797, 0.790, 0.777, 
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The surface of an oval of the width 
b and the height Ah can be set ap- 











95—-FINISHING PASS FOR A LARGE 
GUIDE ROUND 


FIG. 


0.751 and 0.7 respectively. Geuze 
recommends a relation h/d as 0.785 
for rounds ranging from 0.157 to 
0.394 inches and as 0.8 for rounds 
ranging from 0.433 to 1.378 inches. 
The latter recommendation for the 
heavier sections, gives an oval which 
is too light and subjects it to too 
great a change of shape in the last 
pass. To set down the spread as a 
definite relation to the total width, 
that is, to the diameter of the round 
may lead to erroneous calculations. 

With the spreads ranging from 
0.039 to 0.157 inch the inside limits 
for all diameters, which can be cor- 
rected by raising or lowering the 
oval rolls, are maintained. 


For the determination of the 
spread of the oval, b, in Fig. 96 two 
suggestions are presented. Geuze 


uses 1.6d as the spread of the oval 
for rounds from 0.157 to 0.394 inch 
and 1.5d for rounds from 0.433 to 
1.878 inches. Kirchberg requires an 
elongation of 14 per cent from the 
oval to the finished round. If the 
cross-section of the former equals Q 
and the diameter of the hot profile 
equals dw, then follows the relation: 


T d'w 





Q ss x 1.14 



































FIG. 96—ROUND PASS DESIGNED TO TAKE 
AN OVAL SECTION 


proximately as (2b x h) = 3, the 
surface of the parabola. Then 
2bxh dw 
<= x 1.14 
4 
™ Ow x 246 3 
and 6b = Se >, Sie ee 
4 2h 
*d’w x 3,42 
Sh 


because in a 1.181-inch round, for ex- 
ample, h equals or approaches 1.102. 
Therefore, 

™ x 35.4383 x 3.42 
5 = = 
% 8 x 1.102 


proaches 1.693 inches 


or ap- 





A. simple construction, which for 
rounds up to 3.150 inches gives good 
results, is presented in Fig. 96 
without additional information. For 
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FIG. 97—ROUND PASS DESIGNED TO TAKE 
LARGE OVAL SECTIONS 


rounds over 3.150 inches the construc- 
tion is given in Fig. 97. For the 
former it is better to allow a slight- 
ly smaller draft and therefore a 
spread of 1/6 d instead of 1/5, as 


shown in Fig. 96. The smaller 
draft is recommended for wrought 
iron. 

A rule for rounds from 0.197 to 
8.150 inches which gives satisfac- 
tory results is h = d — (0.039 — 
0.157 inch) and, b = 1.18d + k 


where & for steel equals 0.079 inch 
and for wrought iron 0.039 inch. 
For the control of the oval in prac- 
tice an approximation can be used, 
namely, 6 = 1.2d + k. The latter 
rules hold for the stock and not for 
the pass as the foregoing figures do. 
The stock should not entirely fill 
the points of the pass, but should be 
slightly blunt. If the rules are used 
in the design of the rolls, it should 
be remembered that the oval ac- 
cording to its size will underfill from 
0.039 to 0.118 inch; the pass there- 
fore should be that amount broader. 


Otis Engine Corp., New York, has 
changed its capitalization from 1000 
to 5000 shares of which 1000 are 
$100 each and 4000 common no par. 
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“Public Lovers” Lose Coal Strike 
NE of the most striking features about the 
O settlement of the anthracite coal strike is 
its nonpolitical character. An adjustment 
of the difficulty was not brought about by of- 
ficeholders seeking to increase their political pres- 
tige, but by business intelligence based on eco- 
nomic principles. 

Politicians have tried to settle arguments be- 
tween coal miners and operators, in the past, and 
some of them have succeeded in effecting con- 
tracts that amounted to little more than truces. 
Agreements dictated largely by the exigencies 
of politics, and forced on unwilling signers, never 
have contained the elements of permanence. Now 
the American public has had an example of an- 
other type of diplomacy, a business man’s con- 
ception of what is just, as between the two 
parties. The man who espoused it is Richard 
F. Grant, former president of Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and identified with 
the iron and steel and coal industries through his 
connection with M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. 

Mr. Grant’s characterization of the politicians 
who have confused rather than clarified issues in 
labor disputes as “lovers of the public” will be 
accepted as quite apropos; there is no chance for 
publicity in loving the public secretly, so they 
“do their loving out loud.” That this does not 
apply to very many able men in public office, 
who have graduated into such class from business 
ranks, and who have tried and have had varying 
degrees of success in harmonizing labor rela- 
tions is self-evident; but the shaft has been aimed 
at political putterers whose experience and as- 
pirations disqualify them from rendering im- 
partial judgment. 

The fact is that after 165 days of idleness the 
operators and miners were disposed to listen to 
a reasonable proposition that enabled them to 
make concessions without sacrificing their pride. 
Aside from immediate benefits from the resump- 
tion of mining operations, the settlement is im- 
portant for its provision intended to safeguard 
the industry from another strike. 





Developing New Steel Markets 


ROGRESSIVE marketing of iron and steel, 
developing new uses and extending the field 
of application is a vital factor in the eco- 
nomic welfare of the industry. Competition from 
other materials, and competition within the in- 
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dustry is necessitating now, more than ever, a 
keener appreciation of marketing possibilities and 
progressive distribution. Typical of the expand- 
ing uses of iron and steel is the manufacture of 
ornamental porch columns of pressed sheet steel, 
replacing those of wood and other materials. In 
this issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW is presented 
a description of the origination and development 
of steel columns, which have created a new de- 
mand for iron and steel. Many opportunities 
exist for development of other iron and_ steel 
products, increasing demand and absorbing a 
greater portion of the enormous producing ca- 
pacity of the United States. 





Figures Show Low Ore Prices 
HAT there is some justification for Lake 
Superior iron ore producers’ complaint 
against low prices for ore can be shown by 

statistics, in many ways. General statements 
made so frequently by them invite examination 
and comparisons. 

First, it is to be noted that the government’s 
statistics of incomes for 1923 show that of 97 
iron mining companies, less than one-half, or 44 
made a profit in that year, and the remainder, 53, 
operated at a loss. The profit was $8,183,000, 
collectively, and the loss was $5,665,000 for those 
on the other side of the ledger. Therefore the 
total profit in the industry, represented by the 
97 companies was $2,518,000. 

The geological survey’s report for 1923 shows 
a production of iron ore amounting to 69,818,472 
tons. This indicates the profit per ton was 3.6 cents. 

Lake Superior iron ore prices were reduced 
80 cents a ton in 1924, and again reduced 50 
cents in 1925. In the face of the government’s 
statistics for 1923, how was that done? 

Disregarding the federal reports, and pursuing 
an independent investigation, the results of which 
are published elsewhere in this issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, a comparison of the data especially relat- 
ing to the Lake Superior industry shows how 
far out of line ore prices are with general com- 
modity prices. In 1925 the ore index was 32 
points below that for commodities; ore has lagged 
considerably behind in nine of the 12 years since 
1913. Ore prices, relatively, in 1925 were at their 
lowest point in history. Further comparisons in- 
dicate that the iron ore price index last year was 
80 points below the index of production costs. 

There can be only one explanation for such a 
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situation, and that is oversupply and competition. 
Certain mine interests with relatively low costs 
have set the pace. How long this condition will 
last is uncertain; some authorities say it will 
be five, others, ten years, before conditions are 
stabilized. All seem to be in accord on one point. 
that never again will ore prices be so low, com- 
paratively, as in the present period. 


World Figures Give Guidance 


N A greater degree than for many years the 
| steel and iron industry is a world-wide busi- 

ness, with producing nations competing 
across broad seas for sales. Belgium is under- 
selling British steelmakers in Wales, French and 
German pipe is being sold to be laid in streets 
of American cities, foreign pig iron is invading 
the Atlantic and’ Pacific coasts of the United 
States and even in Australia European stéel has 
competed successfully with the products of its 
own mills. 

With these facts in mind all sellers and buyers 
of iron and steel and their manufactures require 
for the-best administration of their business a 
broad view of the industry in all countries which 
afford markets for American products and which 
seek to sell theirs here. 

The value of statistics of production and dis- 
tribution in the United States long has been rec- 
ognized and businessmen make large use of them 
in judging the present situation and forecasting 
the future. Much history lies in the figure rec- 
ords of industry and European statistics are as- 
suming a larger importance in the present situ- 
ation. 

How accurately trained observers may forecast 
fundamental facts bearing upon this situation has 
been illustrated recently. In its annual statisti- 
cal number, Jan. 7, IRON TRADE REVIEW estimated 
iron and steel production for 1925 for the world. 
These figures were gathered and compiled largely 
in Europe by the resident news and market staff 
of this publication. The compilations were com- 
pleted during December, to be transmitted to this 
country in time for publication. 

In the past fortnight official production figures 
for various leading production countries have 
become available and the close parallel of the es- 
timates to the actual figures is striking. For 
Great Britain the estimate was 6,200,000 tons 
of pig iron as the production in 1925. The of- 
ficial figures set it at 6,235,800 tons. France was 
estimated at 8,300,000. The official figure is 8,- 
329,000. Belgium was estimated at 2,550,000 
compared with official figures of 2,541,000 tons. 
Luxemburg produced 2,344,000 tons and the esti- 
mate was 2,300,000 tons. In the case of Ger- 
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many the estimate was 10,500,000 tons and the 
final figures were 10,176,000 tons. 
In steel ingot and castings totals estimates 


were equally accurate. For Great Britain the 
estimate was 7,500,000 tons and the official figure 
7,397,300 tons; for Germany 12,500,000 tons and 
production 12,193,454 tons; for Belgium 2,450,000 
tons and 2,410,000 tons; and for Luxemburg 2,- 
050,000 tons and 2,084,000 tons. 

Accuracy in statistical estimation is absolutely 
essential if business trends are to be properly 
sensed or interpreted. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











These Business Standards Yours? 


Y BUSINESS standards shall have in them a note 
M. of sympathy for our common humanity. My... 

_ business dealings, ambitions and relations shall” 
always ¢ause me to take into consideration my highest 
duties ‘as a member of society. In every position i pt 
ness life, in every responsibility that comes’ before me,” 
my chief thought shall be to fill that responsibility and 
discharge that duty so when I have ended each of them 
I shall have lifted the level of human ideals and achieve- 
ments a little higher than I found it. It is therefore my 
duty: 


First—To consider my vocation worthy, and as affording 
me distinct opportunity to serve society. 

Second—To improve myself, increase my efficiency and 
enlarge my service. 

Third—To realize that I am a business man and am- 
bitious to succeed; but that I am first an ethical man, 
and wish no success that is not founded on the highest 
justice and morality. 

Fourth—To hold that the exchange of my goods, my 
service and my ideas for profit is legitimate and ethical, 
provided that all parties in the exchange are benefited 
thereby. 

Fifth—To use my best endeavors to elevate the stand- 
dards of the industry in which I am engaged, and so to 
conduct my affairs, that others in my industry may find 
it wise, profitable and conducive to happiness to emulate 
my example. 

Sixth—To understand that one of the greatest assets 
of a business man is his friends and that any advantage 
gained by reason of friendship is eminently ethical and 
proper. 

Seventh—To hold that true friends demand nothing of 
one another and that any abuse of the confidences of 
friendship for profit is foreign to the spirit of this 
code of ethics. 

Eighth—to consider no personal success legitimate or 
ethical which is secured by taking unfair advantage of 
certain opportunities in the social’ order that are abso- 
lutely denied others, nor will I take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to achieve material success that others will not 
take because of the questionable morality involved.—Code 
of ethics adopted by Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers’ 
association. 
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Beauty and Strength Are Combined in Steel 


HAT has become of 

W the old ornamental 
iron fence, the kind 

the banker had around his 
estate, up on the hill, and the 
smaller iron “spoke” fence, 
with just a touch of decora- 
tion? Assuredly, the use of 
iron and steel for durable 
and ornamental construction is not a modern de- 
velopment, for even the ancients knew how to use 
iron for such purposes. But in artistic settings. 
steel is being adapted to modern conditions, and 


its application is being ex- 
tended. In IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW’S series of “Large Uses 
of Steel in Small Ways,” uses 
of steel for interior furnish- 





For Strength and Beauty—Steel. 
Page 447. 


ings, combining beauty and 
utility, have been described. 
In this issue is a feature ar- 
ticle describing the fabrica- 
tion of Corinthian and doric columns of sheet 
steel, mainly for exterior purposes. Prejudice 
against the use of the metal where beauty a prime 
consideration, is rapidly disappearing. 
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‘The Bus at , ae, 


Trade Balance Swings Against U. S. 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ANUARY brought many surprising records in 
commerce and finance, not the least of which 
was the sharp swing of the trade balance 

against United States. The government’s report 
of foreign trade for January shows that imports 
reached the highest level of any month since Aug- 
ust, 1920. 


HE total was $414,000,000 comparing with 

$397,000,000 in December and with $346,- 
000,000 in January, 1925. Exports were $399,- 
000,000 in January against $468,000,000 in De- 
cember and $446,000,000 in January, 1925. 


HE excess of imports during the month was 

$15,000,000. This compared with an excess 
or axxports of $70,000,000 in December and one 
of $100,000,000 in January, 1925. The adverse 
balance was the first for any month since June, 
1925 and the largest for any month since May, 
1923. 


HE rising tide of imports of recent months 
has been viewed with alarm by some observ- 
It has been described as the forerunner of 


an inescapable deluge of American markets by 
cheap foreign goods, the result of America’s large 
creditor position in the world. In order to pay 
off the huge accumulation of debts to Uncle Sam 
the world must needs send goods to his shores. 


S YET, however, it is not clear that the pay- 
ing off process has begun. Loans are still 
being made to Europe in large amounts. They are 
running at the annual rate of $1,000,000,000. 
Moreover, the large volume of imports at least 
partly-reflects the industrial activity in this coun- 
try which is resulting in the need for increasing 
supplies of raw material from abroad. The ad- 
verse balance of trade in 1923 meant only that 
domestic activities were above normal. The same 
significance probably applies now. 


XPORTS in January declined largely because 

of smaller wheat exports due to the short 
crop in this country, and to the sharp drop in ex- 
ports of cotton. In January, our country sent 
abroad 234,000,000 bales of cotton less than in 
December and 326,000,000 less than in January, 
1925. 
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Steel Bookings 


NFILLED orders of the United States 

Steel Corp. in January showed a reduction 
of 150,625 tons. This was the first decline since 
August when an upturn began in the steel 
trade. Total orders at the close of January 
amounting to 4,882,739 tons, compared with 
5,033,364 tons, one month before and 5,037, 
323 tons one year before. At the low point 
last August orders amount to 3,512,803. 
Orders fell off in January because outputs 
and shipments exceeded new buying during 
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Ingot Production 


RODUCTION of steel ingots in January 

reached a daily average rate of 159,752 
tons. This was an increase of 4.4 per cent over 
December, and it showed a gain of 35 per 
cent since the low ebb of output last. August. 
The rate was the highest in history for 
any January and within 1.2 per cent of the 
top month for all time. The annual rate of 
output for the month was 49,680,000 tons, 
which was 98 per cent of the rated practical 
capacity of the industry and 90 per cent of 
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The Business Trend 
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Railroad Earnings 


ET operating income of Class I railroads 

for December totaled $94,000,656 com- 
pared with $106,000,924 in November and 
$86,000,988 in December 1924. For the full 
year 1925 net operating income aggregated 
$1,136,973,477. This figure compared with 
$986,744,966 in 1924 and it was the highest 
return in history for the railroads. The 
rate of return on the estimated property 
valuation of the roads in 1925 was 5.5 per 
cent. The better earnings were due partly 
to increased efficiency. 


HE usual seasonal increase in. com- 

mercial insolvencies is reflected in the 
report for January of R. G. Dun and Co. 
Compared with January 1925, however, both 
the number of failures and liabilities showed 
a healthy decline. Failures in January were 
2296 against 2317 in January 1925, and liabili- 
ties during-the months were $43,661,444 com- 
pared with $54,354,032 in January 1925, and 
$51,272,508 in January 1924. During the 
month there were 510 manufacturing failures 
with liabilities of , $16,093,950, against 480 
failures for $11,909,000, one year ago. 
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The Business Trend 
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Foreign Trade 


ANUARY brought a sharp swing in the 

balance of trade against the United States. 
Imports of merchandise for the month were 
valued at $414,000,000. This compared with 
$398,000,000 in December and with $346, 
000,000 in January 1925. Imports were 
the largest for any month since August 1920. 
Exports on the other hand declined in Janu- 
ary to $399,000,000, compared with $468, 
000,000 in December and $446,000,000 in 
January 1925. The excess of imports over 
exports was $14,000,000. 


Bradstreet’s Prices 


OMMODITY prices in recent weeks have 

shown declining’ tendencies. The aver- 
age of wholesale quotations as measured by 
Bradstreet’s monthly indexing number de- 
clined 2.1 per cent in January. It has 
dropped 5 per cent in the last two months. 
Compared with February 1, 1925, the num- 
ber shows a decrease of 1.1 per cent, but it is 
still 3 per cent higher than the lowest level 
reached in 1925. Declines for rubber have 
been pronounced, while iron and steel prices 
have been weak. 
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BRADSTREETS’ INDEX 18 
Average of Wholesale Commodity Prices 
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The Market Week 


























Strike-End Has Market Effect 


Inflated Coke Prices Drop Abruptly, Sharpening Caution of Some Iron and Steel 
Buyers—Anthracite Regions Release Steel Demands—General Mar- 
ket Less Vigorous but Consumption Runs High 


has lifted some elements of artificiality from 

‘the iron and steel market. Conditions this 
week have been featured by various readjust- 
ments to the changed situation. Over-stimulated 
coke values have shrunk, abruptly to a more nor- 
mal basis. The sudden deflation has had the 
effect of causing some buyers of iron and steel 
to hold back in placing new requirements until 
they can assure themselves that no general dis- 
turbance of prices is to follow. On the other 
hand, prospective resumption of operations has 
released considerable miscellaneous steel business 
to the mills from mining companies and others 
serving the anthracite regions. 

The events of the week have served to atcent 
the more sluggish note that the market has 
possessed since the turn of the year. There is 
more feeling out of things by buyers before tak- 
ing action. Even at Chicago, where the heaviest 
demand has been concentrated, a slight hesita- 
tion is apparent. Yet tonnage is passing steadily 
from mills to consumers close to a high record 
rate and production, with minor variations, is 
undiminished at 85 to 90 per cent of capacity. 
The collapse of the inflated coke 
market has been _ spectacular. 
Within a few hours after the end- 
ing of the strike, ovens were be- 
sieged with cancellations from all 
directions, especially in household fuel, and prices 
were cut in two. Where a week ago crushed 
coke was freely commanding $138 to $13.50, ovens, 
it is now weak at $6 to $7. Standard furnace 
coke has fallen from $12 to $5 and $6. Coke 
tonnages are backed up without takers in various 
parts of the East, including 15,000 tons of Welsh 
fuel on dock at Boston. 

Some discussion of second quarter prices in 
different products is beginning. The usual expec- 


Gis ite so of the anthracite coal strike 


Coke Prices 
Slump 


tation is that no changes of importance will be 
made. This lack of buoyancy in prices is a large 
factor in inducing the casual way in which users 
of iron and steel are meeting their needs. 
Advancing oil prices have given 
some stimulus to new field and 
refinery development. The Rox- 
ana Petroleum Corp. is planning 
a pipe line from St. Louis to 
Gary, Ind., with a refinery at the latter point, 
involving about 50,000 tons of steel. The Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. and the Crusader Pipe Line 
Co. will build pipe lines in the Southwest calling 
for 20,600 tons and 15,000 tons respectively of 
mill pipe. With the approach of spring, cast iron 
pipe inquiries are increasing. 

An unbalanced condition of the sheet market 
remains in evidence. Because of the concessions 
on automobile sheets, other buyers have’ been 
rendered cautious on the common grades. Con- 
siderable shading is prevalent in the latter. The 
reduction in automobile sheets as yet has brought 
to the mills no large amount of tonnage from 
that industry. 

Lower coke prices have not appreciably un- 
settled the pig iron market, though buyers have 
seen in them a chance to drive a better bargain 
and are waiting. Producers point out that pre- 
vailing coke prices still are above the point where 
present contracts are made. 
Building activity in the country 
is less pronounced and _ spring 
programs are slow in developing. 
Cleveland is providing one of the 
best showings of prospective 
structural tonnage. IRON TRADE REVIEW’S record 
of structural steel awards shows 1926 to date 
over 100,000 tons below the same period in 1925. 
Awards this week were only 17,221 tons. 

Car business is practically confined to inquiries 


Pipe Lines 
Planned 


Building Is 


Slower 
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totaling 7950 for western roads. The Northern 
Pacific is coming out for 1000. Cariadian Pacific 
has placed about 1000. Demand for fastenings 
at Chicago holds strong. 

The Ford Motor Co. has notified foundries which 
have been serving it that it can no longer supply 
them with pig iron from its furnaces, because of 
its own increased needs. This means an addi- 
tional open market demand of about 8000 tons 
monthly. 

A further descent in IRON TRADE REVIEW com- 
posite of fourteen leading iron and steel products 
is registered this week, to a basis of $38.90. . Last 
week the index was $38.98. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year.Ago 











Feb. 17, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1926 1926 1925 19265 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh...... $22.76 22.76 22.61 24.61 
Basic, valley 20.00 20.00 19.85 22.00 
Basic eastern del., eastern P&.......cccc-0 22.50 22.75 22.70 24.25 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh........ 22.26 22.26 22.11 238.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicagqo.erccescrescsercerees 23.00 23.00 22.75 24.00 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham............ 22.00 22.75 21.00 20.75 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ............ 20.50 21.40 21.00 22.00 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace................ 23.00 23.50 28.00 24.50 
**No,. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............. 24.01 24.26 24.01 265.26 
Malleable, valley 20.50 20.50 20.35 22.00 
Malleable, Chicago 28.00 23.00 22.75 24.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago........ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh........ 21.76 21.76 21.61 23.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ......... 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 
*1.75 te 2.25 silicon. °*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


COKE 


Connellsville furnace, ovens : Z k 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS oo... 6.00 6.40 6.85 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIA 




















Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 86.50 85.25 39.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.00 86.50 85.256 39.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 85.00 85.50 85.00 387.60 
Wire rods, Pittaburgh ......cccccccsccccesessceee 45.00 45.00 45.50 48.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  ..........scccccccccsseeess 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Steel bars, Philadelphia . ............cccccesese 2.32 2.82 2.32 2.87 
Tron bars, Philadelphia ...............cscessseeeee 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.28 
Tron bars, Chicago, mill  .........csccsccesses 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.10 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.17 2.17 2.17 2.32 
Beams, Chicago ; 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh  ............ccecse 1.85 1.90 1.85 2.10 
Tank plates, Philadelphia _................ 2.12 2.12 1.92 2.32 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.80 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 3.25 8.85 8.25 8.50 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.76 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.50 4.80 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago............ 3.50 3.50 8.45 3.85 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.65 2.65 2.60 2.95 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.75 4.75 4.70 5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .........ccccsecsseeesesees 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.85 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.70 8.05 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............ 17.50 18.76 19.50 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........... 16.25 17.85 17.60 17.85 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........... 18.75 14.95 16.40 17.55 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa... 18.00 18.85 18.75 20.50 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ......ccccscsscsreoesers 14.25 15.00 17.70 17.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ......0...ssccpecseee 16.25 17.55 19.40 19.15 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (Feb. 17, 1926)............cccccccccsessesees $38.90 
cel Wm EA, i BO i iriccseciiisiiitbeciccchicccsvscschedccseccs $8.98 
One month ago (January, 1926)............ccccccccecccosesssesseoes $9.17 
Three months ago (November, 1925)...........cccccccccccseces 38.78 
One year ago (February, 1925)... ....c.cccccccccccsoccsssesees 41.18 
Ten years ago (February, 1916)...............ccccccccccecsssseseeees 35.68 
Thirteen years ago (February, 1913)  ................08 28.05 


lof Market Section 
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Late News Flashes 


Won’t Dismantle Norwalk Works 
New York, Feb. 16.—Official denial is made by 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America that it pro- 
poses to dismantle its Norwalk, O., works. The 
latter has not been in operation for several years. 





Chicago Activity Still Unchanged 
Chicago, Feb. 16.—Steel ingot capacity in this 
district continues to be engaged at 89 per cent. 
Twenty-seven of 35 steel works and 6 of 10 mer- 
chant blast furnace stacks in this district con- 
tinue active. 





Steel Shipments by Rivers Drop 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Shipments of steel by 
rivers in January dropped, 30 tons moving over 
the Allegheny, compared with 610 tons in De- 
cember; 16,535 tons over the Monongahela, com- 
pared with 20,506 tons, and on the Ohio 16,700 
tons, compared with 87,428 tons. 





Valley Operations Increased 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 16.—Sheet mill opera- 
tions are improved this week. Hot mills engaged 
total 114, which is equivalent to 90 per cent of 
district capacity and compared with 70 per 
cent a week ago. District steelmakers have 72 
per cent of physical capacity engaged, against 
73 per cent last week. 





Metallurgical Engineers Elect New President 

New York, Feb. 16.—Samuel A. Taylor, con- 
sulting engineer at Pittsburgh, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in the annual conven- 
tion here today. B. O. Mahaffey, of the Silvrian 
Oil Co., and W. C. McBride, Inc., St: Louis, with 
O. A. Meissner of the United States Steel Corp., 
were elected vice presidents. 





Strike-End Releases Steel Orders 

Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—Ending of the anthra- 
cite coal strike has had the effect of stimulating 
iron and steel business in some directions and of 
restraining it in others. During the last three 
days various mines placed large tonnages of 
various steel materials for quick shipment, prin- 
cipally sheets, nuts and bolts, plates and some 
shapes and pipe. Hardware stores and other 
business interests in the anthracite region are 
ordering heavily. Considerable steel is being 
needed for renewed manufacturing. 

On the other hand, consumers of pig iron prac- 
tically have stopped buying except for small im- 
mediate tonnages, thinking the lower coke market 
might bring about a reduction of iron prices. 
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Semifinished Material 























Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

4x4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth ............ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer _............. 35.00 
Youngstown 35.00 
Philadelphia 40.80 to 41.30 
Chicago 35.00 

Forging, Pittsburgh ............... 41.00 

Forging, Philadelphia” eli enccliainy ” 45. 30 to 46.30 

HEET BARS 
Pittsburgh 86.00 
Youngstown 86.00 

SLABS 

Pittsburgh 35.00 
OCMC TE  wciererdeciecurennecertpnios 35.00 

WIRE RODS 

\%-inch and finer 
I< siitrcesecanvisitenncentnenteinion $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
SS in aicethicieastnbineibeies 46.00 
Standard extras, $2.50 per ton. over 


%-inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.76; $10 over 0.75. 

SKE 


LP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh 
































Jienanl 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh ......... sina 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 1.96¢ to 2.82c 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.84c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birgmim@hama © ccicc.cecsscoscccccoessseses sess 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.80¢ to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.12¢ 
New York 2.14¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 1.99¢ to 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............... 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ...... 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, ferging quality...... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ......... 2.82¢ 
New York, soft steel ............ 2.84c 
Chieago, soft steel ae 2.10¢ 
, soft steel Be DORs A 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel .......... 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ....... 8.00c to 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet... 2.00c 


Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90 to My - 


Chicago, rail steel .................. 
PRED POET wheel cecceasensssescesecsceessees 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ 





Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron ......... 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ............ 2.00c 
Hoops, Bands Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 
and under 2.50c 

Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 
SE CR isectqucierenm 2.50c 
2.80c 


Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 





burgh stamping quality ... 2.30c to 2.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50¢ 
Cold ‘rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heav 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 8.9 

Ww ; ig icago.... 4.05¢ to 4.15¢ 

Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn, 

or rolled Pittsburgh, 

Chicago carloads  .....00- 2.50¢ 
Less carload 2.75¢ 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago. 2.60¢ 

Serew stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 


and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 
Series— 


S. A. E. 
2600 (83% per cent nickel)...... 4.60c 
$100 (Nickel chromium) ......... 8.60¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ........ 4.40¢ 


6100 (Chrome vanad. spring).. 8.85¢ 
9250 (Silico-mang. spring)... 3.25c to 3.40c 


EO’ Market Section 


Current Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 


Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh .... 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to = mill gt. 36.00 
Angle , Chicago base..... 2.76c¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small ‘railroad, 1-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts... 8.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago...... 2.90¢ te 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.15c 
Track bolts, CHICATO  vverecscceee 3.90c to 4.15c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............ 2.35c 
Tie plates, Chicago oi... 2.25¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 











Wire nails 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65c 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Annealed Wire onccccccsccessseseeceees 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ................ 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ......... 8.85¢ 
Polished staples « ......ccscccseeeeees 3.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ........ecccccseese 3.35¢ 


Coated nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
card of extras Feb. 1, 1926 over regular 
wire nail base. 

Woven wire fencing (retail- 
ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 


7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., and 


Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28. Pittsburgh, base .......... 8.25c to 3.35c 
No. 28. Philadelphia, delivered 8.57c to 3.67c 
No. 28. Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.45¢ 
No. 28. Chicago delivered _...... 8.50¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28. Pittsburgh — ...........0.. 3.25c¢ to 3.35¢ 
No. 28. Gary BaSC  ..ccsccceccesesrense 8.45¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28. Pittsburgh, base .......... 4.50¢ to 4.60¢ 
No. 28. Philadelphia, delivered 4.92¢ 
No. 28. Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.70¢ 
No. 28. Chicago, delivered ... 4.75¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10. Pittsburgh, base .......... 2.45c to 2.50¢ 
No. 10. Philadelphia, delivered 2.82¢ 
No. 10. Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.60¢ 
No. 10. Chicago, delivered _.... 2.65c¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22. Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.40¢ 
Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base... $5.50 


Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, base ...... 4.85 
*This price is subject. ‘to. “quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 

1 to 8-inch butt steel _............. - 62 5014 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron 0 13 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 

2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chica- 


go en 2% points less and $5 per 


ton hig 
Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 


ewes rene seccesessecesseseoes 


¥%-inch 

Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, l-in. proof co > Pitts 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80¢ 
Cut nails, c. 1., f.o.b. mills... 2.80¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


seeeeeseeees 


seeceweeeeee 





Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago css $53.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago ..... 49.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........... ret 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 1.00 
Four-inch, New York ............. 56.50 to 57. 60 
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Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; — plus $20; 
gas pipe benny a $5 high 
Class A pipe is $5 higher “than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 

OG OR TRUE. ecesccecissiseeecccsen $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 

agon nuts %-inch and 
75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 

















agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 


5g-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread  ..........ccccseee » 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ..........000+ 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread .... 45, 10 and 5 off 
Lag screws .... 
Plow bolts N 











50 and 10 off 

All other standard heads  .rocccccccscse 
wotiitiiigieh scliagusd 50 and 10 off plus 20 per cent 
Tap bolts 30 off 





Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 

45, 10 and 65 off 
PEE III Saticninkstcnesnniecnsinees 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough 








stud bolts with nuts (250 

pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
ee 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% off 
in bu 
































RD BE secnnoinieiniceenittlicintilabienincesiinnd 60 and 6 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 
ESR OEY OO 4.40 $ 4.40 
DPN  biciccstiinsiipiaubibisdhetissscveins 5.15 5.15 
ID edhinitéanhielpslnilebinaniacieiseheitioeies 6.20 6.60 
FON * nisiatstiiiahdlisliaddiniseisdineie 7.90 9.00 
% 10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14.20 
5% 17.00 17.80 
LA 23.50 24.00 
% 36.00 36.00 
2: (aeibismaaibeidahesMaabacmiatinnineiis 55.50 58.00 
114 89.00 89.00 
14 126.00 131.00 
1 183.50 183.50 
1 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
80 and 10 off 
80, 10 and 10 off 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Milled 
Upset 














Milled 0 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carl 


loads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 
Structural rivets, carloads, 


2.50c to 2.60c 





Chicago 2.75¢ 
e*Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland nc... 70 and 10 off 


**Rivets, 7/16 inch and smaller 

Chicago ..............70 and 10 to 70 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought ¢.l., Chicago dist...$6.80 to 6.40 off 
Wrought c.., Pitts. dist .cccsccsuou625 off 
Lock . po factory Benne off 
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Pig Iron 


Melters Delay Action, 





Expecting Lower 
Prices—Prices Easier in Some Districts— 
Parts Makers to Buy in Open Market 








due to the lower coke market following the 

coal strike settlement, but it is obvious that 
melters are uncertain, and are holding back. 
some districts it has had a tendency to weaken 
the pig iron price position but furnace interests 
are pointing out to their customers 
prices still are above the levels at which they 


Pi iron prices have not shown much reaction 


producers are endeavoring to stir 

up some interest in second quar- 

ter requirements among foundry 
and malleable customers. Some are 
cuoting the same figure as for the 
spot market, $20.50 base. valley, but 
are failing to take any orders. Others 
avoid pressing consumers for business, 
preferring that negotiations start from 
the consumers’ side. The trade gen- 
erally expects iron ore to advance 25 
or 50 cents. Neither the ore price nor 
the coke price is expected to exert 
much influence on second quarter pig 
iron quotations. A comparatively lim- 
ited tonnage now in middle hands is 
pressing the market, possibly only 
5000 tons. No holdups on contracts 
are noted, everybody taking iron. There 
is not much demand for steelmaking 
iron. A few single carloads of bes- 
semer iron was so'd at $21, valley. No 
inquiries or sales of basic are re- 
ported. The price is $20, valley. 


Beston, Feb. 16.—Pig iron prices 
for second quarter delivery continue 
soft in New England, and the market 
has been quict. The settlement of the 
anthracite disturbance has made buy- 
ers more cautious than ever about 
future commitments. Foreign iron has 
dropped to $20, f.o.b. cars Boston. 
Buffalo furnaces hold at a $21 base. 
One eastern Pennsylvania furnace is 
offering iron at $22 for nearby de- 
livery. No formal inquiry is reported 
except a few hundred tons for a 
northern New England melter. 


New York, Feb. 16.—With the coal 
strike ended and coke prices sagging 
pig iron consumers are postponing 
buying wherever possible. This is so 
particularly because pig iron prices 
were easy before the strike ended. 
Producers point out they have coke on 
contract and did not pay high spot 
prices, hence there is no reason for 
lowering iron prices. The supply of 
iron is somewhat larger than demand. 
About 5000 to 6000 tons was sold in 
this territory in the past week. New 
inquiries are light. The Standard Gas 
Equipment Co. bought part of 1500 
tons and postponed the remainder. The 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp’s inquiry still is open. Prices 
are unchanged and untested. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—Pig iron 
sales are, small, the announcement of 
the ending of the anthracite strike 
cutting down inquiry. Consumers are 
buying only small immediate lots. The 


Prorestiers are Feb. 16.—Pig iron 
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a ton. 
In 


that coke 


market is untested at $22.50 to $23, 
base eastern Pennsylvania furnace, 
with $22 a possibility. Sales include 
a few hundred tons of basic and low 
phosphorus. Foreign foundry is of- 


CQUUUUGLSAUUNAUAUDAGAAUOULETDUEAUULSEOEU AAA TEE ANGOLA NTA 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 














Bessemer, valley  .......cccscccccsserseccsees $21.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ... 22.76 
Basic, valley 20.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh . .....ccccccsccrcscorcccsee 21.76 
Basic, Buffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa.  crcccocccesessee 22.50 to 23.00 
Malleable, valley  .......cccccccccsssscecesesses i 
Malleable, Pittsburgh  .............ss000 22.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland .......... 22.26 to 22.50 
Malleable, Chicago  ......cccecscrcssssesesess 23.00 
Mallamble, Buthalo  <....ccccscccssorssccarecees 21.00 to 22.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. .... 24.00 to 24.75 
No. IX, eastern del., Phila............ 23.50 to 24.76 
No. IX, Buffalo 22.50 to 23.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago  ...........cc0000 23.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley _........ 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 


. 2 foundry, Buffalo 





" 21.00 to 22.00 
23.00 


. 2 foundry, Chicago _........ oo ’ 
23.50 to 24.00 


No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 

No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. ........ 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland ...... 22.26 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 23.39 to 23.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 23.39 to 24.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila............ 23.89 to 24.26 
No. 2X, east, N. J., tidewater........ 23.89 to 25.26 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 26.15 to 27.15 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 21.60 to 22.50 


India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 


ered cars, Boston 22.50 to 23.00 


eee enenereerecessceseees 











No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati _........ ‘ 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham ............. 21.50 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati ................ 25.19 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ........ 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago .............00 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

Se PAT) > dicta 26.18 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) to 28.91 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland. _............ to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.. to 26.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. . to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston .........+. to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern PA..........r0reee to 23.00 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts.............. 21.76 
Low phos., standard, valley _ ........+. 28.00 to 28.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ........ 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.00 to 24.00 
FLow phos., English  ......ccccsssssese 24.26 to 24.76 
Charcoal, Birmingham ..........csse0 31.00 to 32.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ......... 29.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $27.50; 6 per cent $28.50; 7 per 
cent $29.50; 8 per cent $80.50; 9 per cent 
$32.00; 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $38.00; 13 per cent $40.00; and 
14 per cent $42.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $36.00; 11 per cent 
$38.00; 12 per cent $40.00; 13 per cent $42.00; 
14 per cent $44.00; 15 per cent $46.00; 16 per 
cent $49.00; 17 per cent $51.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
{WnrvenMerovensnsaeureqaneaetsegneregnsvnudegnertg4rernaseyeteeesnUntenaegvvenvetaeeOovonveeneepns een 








were when present contracts were made, and that 
iron ore is likely to be advanced at least 25 cents 
Orders for pig iron in lots up to 1500 tons 
were fairly numerous last week before the strike 
settlement was announced. Buyers who had not 
closed on their 
frankly stated they expected lower prices. 
situation is not expected to be clarified immediately. 


inquiries became apathetic and 
This 


fered at $21, duty paid, tidewater. 


The supply is large. 


Buffalo, Feb. 16.—Pig iron inquiry 
has picked up and now reaches a to- 
tal of 5000 to 7000 tons. Pending 
lots include one of 1500 tons for an 
eastern foundry, another of similar 
size for an electrical equipment maker 
and one of 750 tons for a pump works. 
One 1000-ton lot has been sold. New 
inquiry is about equally divided be- 
tween late first and second quarter 
delivery. The $21 base is being main- 
tained firmly, some makers trying 
to get $22 on small lots for shipment 
this quarter. Sixteen of 21 furnaces 
in the district are operating. 


Cleveland, Feb. 16.—Just before the 
settlement of the coal strike last 
week a fairly good volume of business 
was done by blast furnace interests 
with headquarters here, but some 
melters now are delaying purchases. 
Sellers claim that present prices are 
based on a coke price of $4.50 to $5, 
and that fuel for iron for second quar- 
ter probably will not be lower, and 
that iron ore will be advanced. Sales 
during the past week totaled around 
15,000 tons, including several 1000- 
ton lots placed by Michigan melters. 
Some of the Michigan motor car man- 
ufacturers are reported to be in- 
creasing production. As the result 
of the Ford Motor Co. using its own 
pig iron in its open hearths makers 
of castings for that company have 
been notified that they will have to 
buy iron elsewhere. The Ford com- 
pany has been making about 400 tons 
of malleable a day, and also some 
gray forge iron. Some of the iron 
in stock, it is understood, still is be- 
ing supplied to melters, but it is es- 
timated that approximately 8000 tons 
of pig iron a month will have to be 
purchased in the open market by parts 
makers as a result of the new policy 
until the Ford company increases its 
pig iron productive capacity. In- 
quiry for iron pending here early this 
week totaled 5000 tons. A Hamilton, 
O. melter wants 1000 tons for March 
and April. The Cleveland market re- 
mains quiet, and prices for local de- 
livery are nominal at $22, furnace. 
The lake furnace price has eased to 
$22.50, furnace, $23 having disap- 
peared. 

Chicago, Feb. 16.—Melters are slow- 
ly displaying increased interest in 
second quarter merchant iron but 


(Concluded on Page 482) 
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Coke 





Coke Prices Going Down Faster 
Than They 
Orders Canceled 


Went Up—Many 








/as a result of the settlement of the coal strike. 


Crushed 


B EEHIVE coke prices have been cut in half within a few days, 


1 coke last week was $13 to $13.50; now it is $6 to $7; standard 
furnace fuel is $5 to $6. After a rush to cancel orders, the mar- 
ket appears calmer, as eastern buyers realize coal production will 


not be normal for some time. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Since the coal 
strike settlement the beehive coke mar- 
ket has been somewhat chaotic. The 
decline in prices is more rapid than 
were the increases. Several more 
days probably will elapse before buy- 
ers fully adjust themselves to the new 


order. The past few days have been 
characterized by lack of fresh buying, 
cancellations and ovens going out. 


More are planning to follow. Efforts 
of some eastern buyers to avoid tak- 
ing in high price fuel on.old obliga- 
tions are noted. It is understood to- 
day 1500 carloads of coke are on east- 
ern piers awaiting absorption, and 
more are enroute. Some eastern deal- 
ers which immediately canceled, fol- 
lowing the settlement of the strike are 
expected to re-order when they find 
anthracite mines cannot immediately 
get into production. Coke producers 
expect to sell in the eastern field for 
two or three weeks to come, neces- 
sarily at lower figures than recently 
obtained. The standard furnace grade 
sold yesterday at $5.50 and $6. Today 
$5 represents the minimum available. 
Crushed grade was selling last week 
at $13 to $13.50. It now is quoted 
at $6 to $7. A few small sales were 
made yesterday at the maximum fig- 
ure. One or two sellers are holding 
for $10. This is a nominal figure, as 
long as high price contracts are on 
their books. With foundry coke avail- 
able at $6 to $7, more inquiries are 
appearing usually for single carloads. 
Two or three users have placed 200 
to 500 tons for extended delivery. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Jan. 
6 was 250,840 tons, against 232,880 
tons the preceding week, according to 
the Connellsville Courier. 


Boston, Feb. 16.—Spot coke buying 
in New England has stopped abruptly. 





Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 

Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace .... wena 
Connellsville, foundry ... 
New River foundry . 
New River furnace ..... 
Wise county furnace . 
Wise county foundry ...... soled 
Alahama FOUNATY o..cccccccccccccscesesseres 
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IIIOG . Antsstnincicgnttikinnitbens 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, ~~ oh del....... has nee . 
Feundry, Chicago, ovens ......... 
Foundry, New ictend, del... 13:00 
Foundry, St. Louis ccccccececcsscccsssees 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill. ........ 10. 
Foundry, Birmi commseeeee 8.76 to 6.00 

dry, Indianapolis, del............. 11.25 


Connellsville coke enroute here is of- 
fered to New England buyers at $3 
to $4 less than last week. The by- 
product price still is $13, delivered. 
Fuel importers have suffered the most. 
It is reported that 15,000 tons of 
Welsh fuel is in Boston without a 
market. Dealers have cancelled many 
contracts for prepared sizes of coke 
made from bituminous coal. 


New York, Feb. 16.—Coke prices 
are dropping. Spot foundry now is 
$7 to $8, Connellsville, depending on 
the brand. Demand is small. Seldom 
have so many cancellations been re- 
ceived by producers as followed the 
ending of the strike. These cancella- 
tions mainly are from dealers in 
household fuel. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—The settle- 
ment of the coal strike has been fol- 
lowed by a flood of cancellations for 
bituminous coal, and coke. Coke sold 
last week at $12, Connellsville, but 
after the settlement was offered at 
$8, without takers. 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Demand for do- 
mestic coke is expected to fall off 
rapidly as an outcome of the settle- 
ment of the anthracite coal strike, 
but demand for foundry coke shows no 
signs of abatement and 100 per cent 
operations of by-product ovens here 
are expected to continue. By-product 
foundry coke is quoted at $11, deliv- 
ered Chicago. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 16.—Settlement of 
the coal strike has prompted produc- 
ers and sellers of coke in this district 
to urge consumers with contracts to 
accept tonnages more liberally for 
fear of cancellation of orders. Pro- 
ducers of by-product coke report speci- 
fications for the first half of Febru- 
ary, 25 per cent heavier than for the 
same period last month. An easier 
situation has developed in the Wise 
county and New River districts, where 
furnace grades now are available at 
$5 to $6, ovens. The outstanding sale 
of the week was 500 tons of Wise 
county foundry coke. 

St. Louis, Feb. 15.—Wintry weather 
has stimulated the market for do- 
mestic coke. Heavy specifications are 
taxing shipping capacity. New de- 
mand for metallurgical coke has 
slowed down, due chiefly to the fact 
that most melters are covered. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 15.—Con- 
tracts in hand for coke will warrant 
active production for several weeks. 
All by- re plants in this district 
are in full operation, in addition to a 
few beehive ovens. Local consump- 
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tion is large. Quotations continue 
$5.75 to $6, ovens, for the foundry 
grade. 





Ferroalloys 





Users Anticipate Spiegel Contracts— 
Little Buying In Market 


New York, Feb. 16.—Heavy spieg- 
eleisen shipments are noted, with nu- 
merous requests to anticipate. Sev- 
eral hundred tons for spot delivery 
was sold this week. The 16 to 19 
per cent grade sold at $33, furnace, 
as the .19 to 21 per cent grade tem- 
porarily is not available. 

Special ferroalloys are in a steady 
market. Shipments are large, but 
practically all of them are on con- 
tract. Tungsten ore is quiet and 
prices are nominally around $12.25 a 
short ton unit for spot and futures, 
but some sellers will not let go for 
less than $12.50. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Once again a 
transaction of only 200 tons of ferro- 
manganese is the feature: of the 
ferroalloys market in the absence of 
large inquiries and sales. A few single 
carloads likewise have been purchased. 
This larger lot involved English ma- 
terial for delivery the second quarter. 
The full $115 Atlantic seaboard price 
was obtained. Shipments against con- 
tracts continue heavy. This same 
thing is true of spiegeleisen and when 
an inquiry comes up for 19 to 21 per 
cent, the chief question confronting 
makers is whether it can be accepted 
for shipment during the first half. The 
lower grade appears plentiful. Quo- 
tations are unchanged at $33 and $34. 
A small sale involving several tons of 
ferrotungsten was arranged a few 
days ago at $1.18 per pound, which is 
the minimum figure now available. 
Fifty per cent ferrosilicon specifica- 
tions are numerous. 

Chicago, Feb. 16.—Slightly more 
inquiry is current for ferromanganese, 
this being limited in almost every case 
to carloads. The market is firm at 
$115, seaboard. Little demand is 
noted for spiegeleisen which is quoted 
at $33, domestic furnace, for 16 to 19 
per cent and $34 for 19 to 21 per cent. 
GGULLALAETAUUAAEAAALAALUEUAEANAAAEEAUENU AENEAN NAAR HEA ASEAN EAA AANA EET 


Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 








cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resale ................ $115.00 
nseconenere delivered Pitts- 

burg! 119.79 
a... 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or tidewater... 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed .. 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, per ‘pound 

contained 1.14to 1.18 
Ferrochrome, 6@ to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered ...... 11.00 to 11.50 


Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 
cording to analysis  ........cceccses 3.25 to 4.00 

Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producer’s plant, net ton ........... 200.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 Der 
cent material) ... 91.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, “per 
ton, carload, 28 to 25 per cent, 
f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., om con © 


cent material 122.50 


tDuty paid 
‘avroevuarunenacovetanieceneeecererenseeeeznaeeuinteeecusneuarecyeegeo a eee 
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Plates 





Market Quiet—Anthracite Coal 
Industry Placing Some Orders 
—Prices Continue 1.80c to 1.90c 








i paratively few orders were placed during the week. Eastern 


GS oe: fairly large tonnages of plates are in prospect, but com- 


| orders have had some improvement in demand as the result 
of orders for plates for the anthracite coal industry. Eastern 


shipyards are bidding on two ocean liners. 


An oil refinery projected 


for Gary, Ind., is expected to need 10,000 tons of plates and shapes. 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Conditions in 
the plate market are practically the 
same as they have been for two or 
three weeks, Competitive conditions 
exist in northern Pennsylvania reached 
by some of the eastern makers with 
quotations of 1.85c a price of 1.80c 
has been applied in Bradford, War- 
ren, Pa, and other nearby points. Lo- 
cally, however, Pittsburgh plate mak- 
ers are adhering firmly to 1.90c. Some 
car plate business continues to de- 
velop fair size tonnages and several 
miscellaneous orders have come 
through for water tanks. Hulls for 
three steamboats, 6 x 33 x 150 feet 
for the Carnegie Steel Co., are be- 
pe built by the American Bridge 

oO. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—Plate ship- 
ments exceed bookings but eastern 
mills still are operating around 75 
per cent. The chief feature in the 
market is the revived demand for 
plates used in the anthracite coal 
mines. The usual price is 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh. Eastern yards are figuring 
on one liner for the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad, and one for the Inter- 
island Steamship Co., both requiring 
a large tonnage of plates. 


Cleveland, Feb. 16.—Miscellaneous 
demands for plates from this terri- 
tory seem larger though there is an 
absence of new requirements involv- 
ing important tonnages. Sellers say 
they are spending more time in satis- 
fying users on quick deliveries than 
they have ever known. A steel freight- 
er for the Newyago Portland Cement 
Co., Newyago, Mich., awarded to the 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis., for cement carrying on 
the lakes involves 2000 to 3000 tons. 
New requirements from the oil in- 
dustry are not important. One lot of 
500 tons for refinery stills remains 
pending. Prices lack firmness for 
while 1.85c, Pittsburgh or 2.04c, 
Cleveland is the open figure, 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh is done where the mills es- 
pecially desire to obtain an attractive 
order. 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Tank builders 
look for heavy oil storage tank pro- 
grams to develop shortly in Oklahoma 
if present drilling operations bring in 
a new field. The Roxana Petroleum 
Corp., St. Louis, is understood plan- 
ning to construct a refinery at Gary, 
Ind., involving 10,000 tons of plates 
and structurals for tanks and other 
equipment. Actual current inquiry for 
oil tankage is light, and competition 
for such business as is going is sharp. 


Practically no car steel has been 
placed here in the past week. Some 
universal plate business has gone east 
because of inability of local mills to 
make deliveries. Plates are quoted at 
2.10c, Chicago. 





| CONTRACTS PLACED 














800 tons, plates and shapes for Santa Fe car 
float, San Francisco; to Moore Drydock Co. 

700 tons, hulls for three steamboats for the 
=r Steel Co., to the American Bridge 
0. 






500 tons, miscellaneous work including three 
water tanks, towers, etc.—225 tons for 
Shreveport, La.; 100 tons Camp Knox near 
Louisville, Ky., and 65 tons for Clinton, 
Mich., to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














2000 tons, 444 mile, 44-inch pipe line from 
Mt. Tabor reservoir to Vernon standpipe, 
Portland, Oreg.; Parker & Schram, low bid- 
ders. 

Tonnage unstated, 24 and 30-inch lines, Port- 
land, Oreg.; bids in March 2. 


Writes Frick Career 


George Harvey, former United 
States ambassador at London is re- 
ported by the New York Times to be 
working on a biography of the late 
Henry C. Frick. Mr. Harvey was a 
close friend of Mr. Frick for many 
years and was a pallbearer at his 
funeral. Mr. Harvey said immedi- 
ately after Mr. Frick’s death that 
he would prepare a biography and 
now is at Castle Hot Springs, Ariz., 
working on the book. It is expected 
that in his book Mr. Harvey will 
also outline the early development of 
the steel industry in America. 








Market Continues Firm— 


Semitinished | sons tesuses for Seon 





quarter, but makers are not quoting for that period. More 


A FEW inquiries have appeared for sheet bars for second 


users are expected in the market about March 1, when a 
price may develop. Specifications are holding up well; new sales 


for early delivery are light. 


Some makers of billets and slabs are 


holding these at the same price as sheet bars, $36, Pittsburgh. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 470 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—While semi- 
finished steels are quiet as to new 
business, specifications keep up well. 
Two more sheet bar users have in- 
quired for prices on second quarter 
requirements but steelmakers are not 
ready to quote. The market is firm 
at $36. No inquiries are current on 
rerolling billets or slabs, and one or 
two producers indicate that their price 
would be at least $36 should any de- 
velop. Others quote $35, the price at 
which they are shipping material on 
contracts. Forging billets are firm 
at $41, with all users covered by con- 
tracts and specifications coming in 
regularly. Wire rods are quotably 
unchanged at $45 and renewed inter- 
est is noted on the part of some large 
users who believe they will have to 
increase their commitments. If the 
wire products business continues to 
improve the way it has been doing, 
wiremakers will have little or no ad- 
ditional tonnage to offer. Skelp is 
inactive and weak at 1.90c. 

Chicago, Feb. 16.—One maker has 
sold 7000 tons of sheet bars in the 
past week. They are quoted $36, 


Chicago, or $1 over the base for 
small billets. Wire rods are being 
sold at $46, Chicago. 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 16.—Interest 
in the semifinished market centers 
solely in the execution of sheet bar 
specifications against contract  busi- 
ness placed at the beginning of this 
quarter at $36, Youngstown. This 
price continues to represent the mar- 
ket on sheet bars and small billets, 
although no tonnage is under inquiry 
at present. Standard billets and slabs 
are quotable at $35, Youngstown. 
Consumers have current requirements 
covered and will not be in the market 
until about March 1 when negotia- 
tions for second quarter tonanges will 
be opened, 

Cleveland, Feb. 16.—Slightly better 
specifications for sheet bars, billets 
and slabs have enabled the McKinney 
Steel Co. to increase its active open 
hearths from four to five. The mar- 
ket remains quiet, and prices un- 
changed. No negotiations for second 
quarter supplies yet have been insti- 
tuted by buyers. 
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Corrected 





Steel Works Scrap 






























' HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
i Birmingham  .ccccceceeee 14.00 to 14.50 
' Boston (dealers) ...... we 11,00 to 11.50 
i NG - itinccitanDitpnnisinnenigns w-» 16.25 to 16.75 
' Buffalo, No. 1 ss... ve 17.00 to 17.50 
i oe ee a wee 18.75 to 14.00 
' Cincinnati (dealers) vee 18.00 to 18.50 
' CRI cee tinsbais sceetabnsrrcioceetocraiios 15.50 to 16.00 
: Detroit 14.76 to 15.25 
' Eastern Pennsylvania  .........- 16.00 to 16.50 
= Bethlehem delivery ....... » 15.50 to 16.00 
E New York (dealers) ..... we 11.75 to 12.25 
t PUN ncescrenccisreesnerenta «17.50 to 18.00 
' Sh gees ... 18.75 to 14.25 
§ Valleys, No. 10... met 17.50 
t Vardbawe, NO. B . cecccrrcscesercccesssessocce 16.50 
' COMPRESSED SHEETS 
ER EI OR 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago aod 12.25 to 12.75 
Cleveland  cccecccccocscccossscssererseeseeeeeese 14,00 to 14.50 
Detroit 12.50 to 13.00 
PUCtBETR  ccceccceseosessncneseocescnentcnsece 16.00 to 16.50 
WRIRIIT «© scxtscrsesebecerinvesvectobaservcezensnes 16.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
eS | catdntbecenstarcvecsscicsinttoremnnences 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) eevee 9.00 to 9.50 
CRaVedemd © cevocectecssccasseerensrseens wee 12.50 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 to 14.00 
PHttSDUTTD  coorceccessoccossceccoserevecsoseese 15.00 to 15.50 
Rg Pg a aa ER eee ee 8.00 to 8.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati 9.00 to 9.50 
IGE cacoscnivancoscnsiesicsecssstadiontvesies 9.75 to 10.25 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 14.00 to 14.50 
SERIE ” uch cncanagpoameeneaavente 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago _.... sevsseeseceeveeee 18.00 to 18.50 


Cincinnati (dealers) .... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 16.75 to 17.00 
III” scincnicsdvnageneieeneravenigthins we» 17.00 to 17.50 
Ag... cacncccrrerreressasvivernncensnccce 16.50 to 17.00 








St adidas ee 


STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham  .cccececccccccssesesseessersenee 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (consumers) .... ww 14.00 to 14.50 
SS seenetes 14.00 to 14.50 


ID Saints dennctasccntancesstncscis we. 16.25 to 16.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) ... 9.60 to 10.00 





NINE | \ccnituthieetncennerpccemerreniotein’s 13.75 to 14.00 
Detroit (met tOMS) ccc 13.25 to 18.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 
New York (dealers) ...........% 10.25 to 10.75 
IIE = Si ovscsstsindinstsertntnaictinss 13.50 to 14.00 
1b, AUD - ~nihcihidieaidetemaaniate 14.50 to 15.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
SEIED > icccoccensnieiuntbibas 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...........+ 20.00 to 21.00 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.00 to 23.00 


SHOVELING STEEL 
SII. wusavticonsencingnieneiedebinmnctomeiats 13.75 to 14.00 





















Pittsburgh .. 14.50 to 15.00 
ARS. sh, asnignecckediguipacthinbabainaidl 18.75 to 14.25 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
SINE cies haneniuiuniiaioninnhdssialeieabneandle 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 19.00 to 20.00 
PRIN: | ccctcisicineneemns » 20.00 to 21.00 
gp Oo SEs eee 15.50 to 16.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
CRE” CED cccemnincntintinvccinnics 15.25 to 15.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 to 17.50 
ie, (RE toon, .ccsibendinvenbenapeieds 15.00 to 15.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 16.50 to 17.00 
OS eS eae 15.00 to 15.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT | 


UTI ccncnecnsecesesneceecsensewsente 18.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) «« 18.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. we 15.00 to 15.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 uv» 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 .. 14.25 to 14.75 





Chicago, No. 2 18.75 to 14.25 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) ... 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 cccccecccsscseesse-. 18.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No.  1..........c00rc0000 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 w« 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis No. 1 . 18.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis No. 2 18.75 to 14.25 














Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


to Tuesday Noon. Gross Tons Delivered to 


WROUGHT PIPE 








Boston (dealers)  ....scccecccesscesessee 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) _................ 11.75 to 12.50 
YARD WROUGHT 
Boston 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.00 
BUSHELING 
I 3: icisteWecciaitndiensdinibinbicvmibic 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 12.25 to 12.75 
Chicago, No. 2 ... «. 9.00 to 9.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).... 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 13.75 to 14.00 





13.25 to 13.75 
14.00 to 15.00 


Cleveland, No. 2 
Eastern Pennsylvania 















Pittsburgh, No. 1. ............ 15.00 
ec MMI, BRO 1s. soctrenisgerccscriens 11.75 to 12.25 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical)  ............00 9.00 to 9.50 
Buffalo __...... .. 11.75 to 12.25 
GRINRDO. > ciccciimcuann . 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ...........+ 9.00 to 9.50 
eS ee ee ee ae ee 13.00 to 13.50 
TRING cucidectiintiitinannetlntrtioes corse 10.25 to 10.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.00 
New York (dealers) _................. 10.00 to 11.25 
PUNE * > -ccnpptndcsepsanscsninniattgivtaneese 13.50 to 14.00 
ks <, BENIN. manesndeehdacneabsttalebiszenadianede 8.00 to 8.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) .......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain)  ............0 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) _ ............::s00 11.00 to 11.50 
Boston (dealers)  ....ccccccccscceeeeeseee 9.00 to 9.50 
I icabais tiecniivnivniisisicvscecectecs 13.00 to 13.50 
oN Rea ete 11.75 to 12.25 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ........00« 9.00 to 9.50 
ee eee eae Se 13.75 to 14.00 
I S  caanigeiSensdivvndenedipecilienniinc sini 10.75 to 11.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ................. 10.25 to 11.25 
PERCU ER ceresscesersiecses .. 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis .. 10.75 to 11.25 
IEE 5c nck casesthcpicecaks Uideeetascesnone ce 13.00 to 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) 2... .cccssssesesesees 9.00 to 9.50 
REL ES IO SAE 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland icnendinehaieaiassiiti 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit __...... EE See .» 10.75 to 11.25 


« 13.50 to 14.00 
10.75 to 11.25 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 





























PRION ith cccittdencndisunblbiaaiainies 14.50 to 15.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
Chicago 12.50 to 13.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ..........0 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland 12.25 to 12.50 
| AMIN 1 sci tinsigcsincomneniiceckpaganctionen 10.50 to 11.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

SID  nciitapsecuuntinbecilensentebiiesspccusas 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago 14.75 to 15.25 
ON ci rien tpactcosctinsniaiine 13.75 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 

New York (dealers)  .........c.c0+ 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis 13.00 to 13.50 

FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers)  ........cccccscccceeees 9.50 to 10.00 
OY ness datis ccissttanstebntotdtspievedicreetas 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) ...... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit __........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  ........cccccecccccesoee 9.50 to 10.00 






Ea . 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 14.50 to 15.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago 23.00 to 23.50 
ED | ES ER et kD 20.00 to 20.50 





Iron Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston (dealers)  ......ccccscsccecseeee 9.50 to 10.00 








Buffalo ie . 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago ...... .. 14.50 to 15.00 
eS ee Se oe ... 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 15.00 
PPR ensistcccecsseescccesenvvccnsecososses 16.50 to 17.00 
OR OS ene aera letniniogiinhiten 11.75 to 12.25 


Consumer 


STEEL CAR AXLES 











Birmingham 19.00 to 19.50 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
ID cova zelictiretiniu muccaeidldebs 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago . 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveland 18.00 te 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 24.00 to 25.00 

















Pittsburgh . 22.50 to 23.00 
St. Louis «» 19.25 to 19.75 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago .... 19.75 to 20.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 22.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers) 18.50 to 19.00 
| EEE SERS US 17.50 to 18.00 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
aaa CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iFM  ........cccssccsee 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) _..... -» 17.50 to 18.00 
Ballads. WOR. reicicccciccwciocs «- 15.50 to 16.00 
Bualo, steel _...... . 16.50 to 17.00 


.- 16.50 to 17.00 
. 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... -»» 18.00 to 18.50 
New York iron (dealers) ......... 14.50 to 15.00 
PICHSDUPER, TRON cncccccccsscsecssececose 18.00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh, steel «». 20.00 to 21.00 
St. Louis, iron . 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis steel 16.50 to 17.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Chicago, iron 
Chicago, steel 












Birmingham, cupola ...... «» 17.00 to 18.00 
SEES Sires TRE Ae MRCS IS 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery........ 18.75 to 19.25 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

NN con cisientbiiateg ctesesas 17.75 to 18.25 


Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland, cupola ........c.ccsccssseeesee 17.50 to 18.00 
Detroit (net tons) .......... ibisbiccns 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola _ ........00-. 17.00 to 17.50 
San Francisco, delivered 20.00 to 21.00 
SORGIIIIIN © 5 in0bit piiosbacttamserinsabe tte . 17.00 
St. Louis, railroad .. . 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ............. 16.25 to 16.75 
St. Louis, machinery ...... . 18.00 to 18.50 





























WHE) © sccthbedecighites pei idebdnecchbdes 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo (breakable) _ .............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland 13.00 to 18.50 
Detroit (Automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) ... 14.00 to 14.50 
PRRRRR IN. ca biti ddicesbiGaiicts ices 15.50 to 16.00 
MALLEABLE 
Boston, railroad . ........ccssecsresee . 19.50 to 20.00 
NINE > ctscpite etc msrecenniete to 19.00 
Chicago, agricultural to 17.00 
Chicago, railroad  .........ccccs 19.50 to 20.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers).. 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

INE grub epaceecsAetnckasingitennSacdcaien 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, agricultural ............ 18.50 to 18.75 
Cleveland, railroad  ....ccccccs 18.00 to 18.50 
Detroit 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad _............... 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis,+ agricultural 13.50 to 14.00 
St... Leuls, railroad .........,........ 15.00 to 15.50 

Miscellaneous’ Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 

























Birmim@ mii: acsisesssccrcssccciccsccssvsseo 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (dealers) _......... «« 13.56 to 14.00 
Buffalo ph RS aE eS .-.. 17.00 to 17.50 
CRB CRIIT | sosrsscecsiiviscsniscescicccdicistonssseee 20.20 40 50.98 
Cleveland «+. 17.25 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 17.50 to 18.00 
BOO APOE * Secsddideinntpccdecosiont wi. 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh district «» 19.50 to 20.00 
RR 0 eo ea 16.25 to 16.75 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
COI, | DO asi scascthisiccesensi 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut ........... «« 18.00 to 18.50 
Sk. sR = ING. 0 svacuatpnemediniadbns 16.00 to 16.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
(2 BRN SE AS oF ae ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania «-. 19.00 to 20.00 
I dich iiichic i cshentabndpesiniess 20.00 to 21.00 


ee 
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Jd& Market Section 





Scrap 





Weakness Continues With Signs 
That Decline Is Near Bottom— 
Buying Is in Small Lots 








market to indicate how it is inclined. Some signs indicate 


i real evidence is apparent in the iron and steel scrap 


the decline may be near or at the bottom, but support by 


buyers is not yet met. 


Buying is entirely of small lots at bargain 


prices and offerings by producers are heavy. Various opinions are 
held by dealers but no buying for future is being done. 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Difference of 
opinion among iron and steel scrap 
dealers over the present weak mar- 
ket is chiefly one of degree of bear- 
ishness. Some dealers regard the 
maximums of current spreads as the 
minimum. This school finds some sub- 
stantiation in the prices obtained by 
the Santa Fe railroad on a small of- 
fering of scrap, $18.75, tracks, for 
steel wheels, $17.50, tracks, for 
couplers and knuckles, $14.70, deliv- 


ered, for melting steel, and $19.10, 
delivered, for coil spring. To the 
contrary, the leading independent 


steel maker has set $14, delivered, as 
its maximum for melting steel, $12 
for borings and $17 for iron wheels. 
Consumers’ stocks are generally good 
and a big tonnage is in or hanging 
over the market. The range of $13.75 
to $14 for melting steel is descrip- 
tive of the market today. 


Boston, Feb. 16.—Light demand for 
scrap iron and steel in New England 
has been further stifled by severe 
weather conditions. Yard owners have 
been reluctant to load ice-covered 
material at the former levels, and 
dealers have been revising prices 
downward rather than upward with a 
resultant standstill in scrap move- 
ment. 

New York, Feb. 16.—Scrap buying 
continues dull, several grades under- 
going reductions of 50 cents a ton. 
Clean cast borings for mill consump- 
tion are now quoted at $10.25, New 
York, and turnings at $10. Dealers 
continue to offer $11.25, New York 
on these grades for blast furnace use. 
Mixed borings and turnings are un- 
changed, All grades of wrought have 
been reduced, and rails for rolling 
also have been cut. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—Several con- 
sumers have notified scrap dealers to 
cancel tonnages not shipped by the 
expiration of contract dates. This 
is causing surprise as with the heav- 
jest snow of several years dealers ex- 
pected no such action. This action 
is construed to indicate consumers ex- 
pect lower prices. Considerable ac- 
tivity has resulted from dealers ship- 
ping as much as possible on contracts 
before they expire. Several grades 
are slightly lower. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—While  im- 
provement in scrap is so intangible 
that it has not been translated into 
higher prices, or orders, dealers be- 
lieve at $17.50 to $18 heavy melting 
steel has touched the low point. The 
belief held is that the steel industry 
is on the verge of an upturn, Sev- 


eral sales of carloads to 500 tons of 
various grades have been noted at 
prices substantially the same as a 
week ago. 

Buffalo, Feb. 15.—The scrap market 
is dull and weak. Heavy melting 
steel is quoted nominally at $16.50 
for ordinary material. Buying sup- 
port is lacking even at this figure. 
Odd lots may have been purchased 
for less. Turnings have dropped off 
sharply in price but borings are some- 
what stronger than most grades. 

Cleveland, Feb. 16.—Iron and steel 
scrap dullness continues. Dealing is 
almost entirely confined to transac- 
tions among sellers to cover contract 
obligations, consumers still remaining 
out of the market on the ground 
that supplies are sufficient to cover 
needs for some time to come. In con- 
sequence prices are nominal. 

Detroit, Feb. 16.—Inactivity  con- 
tinues in iron and steel scrap. Buying 









is at a minimum and only small lots 
are being moved. Buyers evidence 
little interest in anything but bar- 
gains. Large quantities of scrap of 
practically all grades are available. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 16.—Iron and steel 
scrap is virtually at a_ standstill. 
There is no consumer buying of con- 
sequence, and producers are adding 
to the weakness of the market by of- 
fering large tonnages. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad is taking 
bids on 8000 tons of which 3200 tons 
are No. 1 steel rails. Mills continue 
to request dealers to hold up ship- 
ments because of congestion on their 
yards. 


St. Louis, Feb. 15.—Iron and steel 





scrap is dull, weak and lower, the 
downturn’ affecting virtually all 
grades. Consumers refuse to become 


interested, even where radical conces- 
sions are offered. Distress cars ap- 
pearing from time to time serve to 
emphasize the general weakness. Sev- 
eral requests to withhold shipments 
have been received during the past 
few days. Railroad lists include: 
keck Island, 5000 tons; Chesapeake & 
Ohio, 9600 tons; Gulf Coast Lines, 
4000 tons; Mobile & Ohio, 1000 tons; 
Texas & Pacific, 1000 tons; Southern 
Railroad, 7100 tons; Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, 1200 tons; Pullman Corp., 
100 tons and Wabash, 80 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 15—Much 
old material continues moving and the 
melt is large but buying now is 
limited. Quotations are unchanged but 
minimum prices fail to arouse bus- 
iness. 





Sheets 





Maximum Prices Maintained 
by Leading Producers on Com- 
mon Grades 








terests in cutting prices on common grades, although most of 


Le sheet producers are not following the smaller mill in- 


them are recognizing the reduction of $2 on high-grade sheets 


and are quoting 4.40c. 


Consumers of the former grades are de- 


laying purchases and specifications while there has been some 
increase in buying by motorcar makers. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 470 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 16.—A dead 
spot exists in the common sheet mar- 
ket as the result of recent price 
weakness in the full finished market. 
Buyers of common sheets are cautious 
and are watching the market closely 
for lower prices. In a few isolated 
cases black tonnage has been placed 
at 3.25c, base, with some of the small- 
er producers. The larger mills con- 
tinue to quote 3.385c. Inquiry is scant. 
Blue annealed and galvanized are 
firmer than black, 2.50e being named 
on the former and 4.60c on the latter. 
Specifications are being released slow- 
ly. ‘Operating schedules have been 
irregular, ranging from 70 to 94 per 
cent. This week makers are 90 per 
cent active. Specifications for high- 
grade stock for diversified applications 
are being released in good volume. 
Certain large consumers of auto body 
stock are specifying attractive ton- 
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nages but many consumers of this 
grade still are uncovered and are pur- 
chasing on a 30-day basis. The high- 
grade sheet market is now at a com- 
mon level of 4.40c. As far as can 
be determined, the recent cut of $2 a 
ton has failed to stimulate business to 
any appreciable extent. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Buying of 
sheets improved last week. Some of 
this was at the expense of prices. 
Large manufacturers generally are 
maintaining the maximum market 
levels on common grades but meeting 
4.40c on full finished. Some black 
sheet tonnage was offered one com- 
pany last week at 3.25c but it 
would not go below 3.35c. The order 
is yet to be placed. Several negotia- 
tions for blue annealed tonnage also 
are up, one for 600 tons to be placed 
on a reciprocal basis this week, and 
the full 2.50c figure is being quoted. 
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Some of the smaller independents con- 
tinue to name 3.25c on black, 4.50c 
on galvanized, and 4.40c on full fin- 
ished, or $2 below the former market. 
Some additional full finished sheet 
business has been placed at the 4.40c 
figure. Demand is growing slowly and 
is much diversified. Some attractive 
business develops every few days from 
car builders. Automotive tonnage is 
increasing. Sheet mill operation is 
on the basis of 75 per cent or better. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—The chief de- 
velopment in the sheet market is 
heavy specifications by anthracite op- 
erators, due to the ending of the 
strike. Otherwise demand is_ slower. 
Shipments exceed new orders, although 
mill operations practically are un- 
changed. Galvanized is firm, but oc- 
casional concessions are made on black 
and blue annealed. 


Pf a'o, Feb. 16.—Demand for gal- 
vanized sheets is exceptionally brisk 
and tonnage sales are being made at 
4.60c, Pittsburgh. Demand for black 
is slightly lower after heavy pur- 
chase. High rates of production are 
planned for the next month or two. 
Production here now averages 80 per 
cent of capacity. 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Sheet mill opera- 
tions continue practically 100 per cent 
in this district but they are on a 
week-to-week basis, principally be- 
cause specifications for black and gal- 
vanized are running considerably be- 
hind those for blue annealed. Sheet 
capacity over the entire quarter is 
taken but users continue slow to take 
out their tonnage. Rumblings of 
weaker prices have been heard in out- 
lying territory, but in Chicago proper 
makers say they have found no flaws 
in 4.75c for galvanized, 3.50c for black 
and 2.65c for blue annealed. Smaller 
valley makers are more actively seek- 
ing business here. 





Tin Plate 











Specifications Issued—Opera- 
tions To Continue High 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 470 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—With April 
specifications for tin plate commenc- 
ing to arrive, manufacturers are able 
to map out their operations much 
farther in advance. Operations of tin 
mills averages 85 to 90 per cent, 
and this schedule is practically as- 
sured for the remainder of the first 
half. In some directions additional 
filling-in requirements are being closed 
and small blocks of export business 
develop. The open market price is 
$5.50. 


New York, Feb. 16.—Orders for 55,- 
000 boxes of tin plate have been 
placed for Japan with the United 
States Steel Products Co., and the 
Weirton Steel Co. 

Iron Mountain, Mo., iron mines have 
resumed full operation. New build- 
ings and equipment have replaced 
yg that were destroyed recently by 
re. 


April 
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Strip Steel 





Bookings Holding Well with January 
Record—Prices Unchanged 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 470 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Cold strip de- 
mand is recovering some of the 
ground recently thought lost. Hot 
strip demand continues to hold its 
own at a fairly high rate. Repre- 
sentative strip manufacturers note 


that bookings so far this month are 
only a few hundred tons behind the 
same date in January, and that Feb- 
ruary shipments are ahead of the 
same period last month. Operations 
average about 75 per cent. Reports 
of concessions under 3.90c on cold 
strips are refuted by the fact that 
orders are coming in every day at 
3.90c. Hot strips are firm at 2.30c. 

Chicago, Feb. 16.—Hot-rolled strip 
continues to be quoted at 2.50c and 
2.60c, Chicago, depending upon width. 
This product is the fastest moving of 
the finished steel lines. 





Pipe 





Oil Price Raise Boosts Mill 
Hopes—Line Pipe More Active 
—Cast Buying Gains 








Mills are running 65 to 70 per cent, gaining on 


NCREASING oil prices have encouraged makers of tubular 
| products. 


heavier jobbers’ specifications. 


A line pipe project contemplated 


in the Chicago district involves 40,000 tons of large pipe. Two 


other similar undertakings call for 35,000 tons. 
calling for 


heavier, three inquiries 


Cast pipe buying is 
2500 tons each. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 470 AND 500 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Pipe stocks 
in the hands of jobbers are being 
built up and mills are enjoying slight- 
ly better operating schedules. These 
average 65 to 70 per cent but if 
business continues to develop, an early 
increase is assured. Heavier speci- 
fications are coming in for standard 
full weight merchant pipe and oil 
country goods. Definite inquiries for 
line pipe are being withheld but un- 
doubtedly some are in course of prep- 
aration for the West and South. The 
Magnolia Pipe Line Co. will shortly 
begin construction of an 8-inch main 
line pipe from its Beaumont, Tex. re- 
finery to Smackover, Ark., 275 miles 
involving about 20,600 tons of steel. 
With several 6-inch laterals tapping 
principal fields of northern Louisiana, 
the pipe line will cost probably $5,- 
000,000. Only 40 miles of the Cru- 
sader Pipe Line Co.’s 10-inch line, 150 
miles long, at Vidalia, Ark., remain 
to be laid. This will require 15,000 
tons of steel. This company is con- 
trolled by the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana. Pennsylvania crude oil 
prices were increased Feb. 13, an- 
other item in favor of the pipe maker 
since high prices for oil always 
brighten the possibility for increased 
drilling activity. 

New York, Feb. 16.—Cast pipe de- 
mand is well sustained, with an in- 
quiry for 2500 tons each for Rochester, 
N. Y., Buffalo, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, D. C. outstanding. Municipal 
business is more active than it was, 
but still lags behind private buying 
in volume. Prices meanwhile are 
unchanged, with a firmer tendency 
noticeable in the heavier sizes, which 
for some time past have been offer- 
ing at concessions of $2 to $3 a ton. 

Chicago, Feb. 16.—New business 
here in cast iron pipe about equals 
shipments, a favorable situation for 
the season. Considerable demand is 


expected to arise shortly in Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Texas and _ other 
southwestern states. Makers of cast 
iron pipe as a whole are booked far- 
ther ahead than normal for the sea- 
son. A price of $41, Birmingham, or 
$49.20, Chicago, on pipe 6-inch and 
over most nearly represents the cur- 
rent market. Low bidders at St. 
Paul on 450 tons of centrifugal ap- 
proximated $41, Birmingham. At To- 
ledo, O., the low bidder on 660 tons 
of 6 to 16-inch pipe quoted $40, Bir- 
mingham but this maker enjoys a 
particularly favorable freight rate. 

About 40,000 tons of large pipe will 
be required for a proposed pipe line 
which the Roxana Petroleum Corp., 
St. Louis will build from East St. 
Louis to Gary, Ind. 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 15.—Orders 
are strong for first quarter delivery 
and new business is coming in stead- 
ily for the second quarter. Pressure 
pipe make will be increased materially 
when the new plant of American Cast 
Iron Pipe Iron Pipe Co. is started up 
in April. Quotations are firmer, the 
$41 price being advanced $1 on 6-inch 
and over pipe. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











1100 tons, 6 to 20-inch pipe, Newton, Mass., 
to the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

660 tons, Toledo, O., to James B. Clow & 
Sons. 

680 tons, Aberdeen, Wash., to Pacific Water 
Works Supply Co. Inc., Seattle, for Pont-a- 
Mousson pipe. 

518 tons, 8 and 20-inch class B pipe, Federal 
avenue extension, Seattle, to B. Nicoll & 
Co. for French pipe. 

430 tons, Federal avenue extension, Seattle, 
to Pacific Water Works Supply Co. Ince., 
Seattle, for Pont-a-Mousson pipe. 

400 to 500 tons, additional miscellaneous work 

along Pacific coast, including a small job 

for Seattle, to B. Nicoll & Co., representing 

French makers. 
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825 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch pipe for Wasco, 
Calif., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

267 tens, 4 and 6-inch class B San Diego, 
Calif., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
199 tons, 12-inch pipe for Santa Cruz, Calif., 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 

185 tons, 4 to 14-inch class B pipe for Puyal- 
lup, Wash., to B. Nicoll & Co. for French 

pipe. 

185 tons, Puyallup, Wash., to Pacific Water 
Works Supply Co., Inc., Seattle, for Pont-a- 
Mousson pipe. 

160 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch class B pipe for 
Mt. View, Calif., to Grinnell Co. of the 
Pacific who will furnish Belgian material. 

140 tons, Inglewood, Calif., National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. awarded 105 tons of 4-inch class 
B and B. Nicoll & Co. awarded 35 tons of 
6-inch class B pipe. 

121 tons, 6 and 8-inch standard pipe and 12- 
inch O. D. pipe for Upland, Calif., Fair- 
banks-Morse & Co. awarded 12-inch and 
Mell O. Haldeman awarded 4 and 6-inch 
pipe. 

110 tons, 12-inch class B pipe for Glendora, 
Calif., to B. Nicoll & Co. for French pipe. 
100 tons, 8 and 10-inch class B pipe for 

Lynwood, Calif.; went wood pipe. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











10,000 feet, 6-inch; 5000 feet, 8-inch; 3000 
feet, 12-inch and 5200 feet 16-inch cast pipe, 
class B, Bellingham, Wash.; bids in Feb. 18. 

2500 tons, 6 to 24-inch water pipe, Baltimore; 
pending. 

2500 tons, 6 to 86-inch water pipe, Buffalo; 
pending. 

2500 tons, 6 to 16-inch water pipe, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; pending. 

2500 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe for Rochester, 
N. Y.; bids in. 

400 tons, Schenectady, N. Y., bids in. 

100 tons, 2 to 8-inch class B pipe for Comp- 
ton, Calif.; bids in. 

100 tons, % to 1-inch standard galvanized pipe 
for Los Angeles, special W-599; Associated 
Supply Co. low bidder. 





| Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Implement Makers Best Buvers But 
Conditions Active 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 470 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Demand from 
implement manufacturers continues 
the brightest spot in the bolt and nut 
trade, with manufacturers specifying 
liberally and urging more speedy de- 
livery. Automotive manufacturers 
are ordering well, about equal: to Jan- 
uary. Orders from stove manufac- 
turers are slightly better than a year 
ago. Operations at western bolt and 
nut works average 75 per cent. The 
market is firm on the basis of 50, 10 
and 10 off for large machine bolts. 
Large rivets are quoted at 2.75c, Chi- 
cago, while small rivets range from 70 
and 10 to 70 and 5 off. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Jobbers and 
users of nuts, bolts and rivets are 
ordering more heavily. Plants are 
not yet operating full and some rivet 
makers are not running at all, but 
active rivet plants average 50 to 75 
per cent of capacity. Some rivet 
makers, particularly in northern Ohio, 
are quoting prices below 2.50c which 
is the minimum available here, some 
quoting as high as 2.60c. On small 
rivets some makers are quoting 70 and 
5 off but the general market figure is 
considered 70 and 10 off. The nut 
and bolt discount is unchanged on the 
basis of 50, 10 and 10 off for large 
machine bolts. 
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Bars 


Smaller Buying in West—Con- 
suming Demand Holds Up Well 
and Prices Firm 

















HICAGO, the strongest point in the finished steel market 
C for months, has felt some hesitation in new buying of steel 
bars, though specifications continue to exceed shipments and 
consumption of bars appears unchecked. At Pittsburgh new book- 
ings of bars exceed those of January and specifications continue at 


a high rate. 


Prices show no change. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 470 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Less_ confident 
sentiment, due in some measure to 
the apparent unsettlement in the East, 
underlies a portion of the finished 
steel markets. Specifications, par- 
ticularly in bars the past week, have 
become somewhat irregular and buy- 
ing is more hesitant. Consumptive 
requirements, however, have receded 
little if at all. Consumers seem to 
have no fears concerning supplies or 
prices and are disposed to wait the 
market out. With shipments not 
quite matching specifications, in spite 
of the hesitancy, the mills believe 
they will outride the present stir. 
The leading independent, which books 
by quarters, looks for a determination 
of the second quarter price within the 
week. Makers claim they have not 
had to shade 2.10c, Chicago, and the 
majority opinion today is that this 
price will carry over into the next 
quarter. It is said eastern makers 
have taken only small lots here, where 
delivery was paramount. 

Specifications against bar iron con- 
tracts have been more liberal the 
past week but buying has not im- 
proved. The slackness in building has 
militated against rail steel bar sales. 
Both commodities are unchanged at 
2.00c, Chicago. 

Boston, Feb. 16.—Bar sales. hold 
steady in New England somewhat 
under the January average. The price 
holds firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh or 
2.365¢c delivered. 

Buffalo, Feb. 16.—Bar specifications 
are coming out more freely for sec- 
ond quarter shipment. Makers are 
uniformly quoting 2.265c. Good ship- 
ments are being made on old orders. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Merchant steel 
bar buying is proceeding with greater 
steadiness. Bar makers have good 


backlogs and bookings are ahead of 


last month to date. Jobbers and con- 
tract customers in diversified lines of 
manufacture are actively specifying. 
The market is considered firm at 2.00c 
and while some larger manufacturers 
may be receiving material on low 
priced contracts, particularly combina- 
tion lots of bars, plates and shapes, 
ofinion is that no one is now able to 
buy at less than 2.00c. 

Cleveland, Feb. 16.—Incoming ton- 
nage in steel bars in this territory, 
in general, is below January which was 
an unusually good month although 
some of the larger sellers find their 
volume shows a further gain. Ap- 
parently consuming needs are heavy 
for buyers follow up with unusual dil- 
igence promises of delivery and 


‘of material are not large. 


promptly start pressing if material is 
not received by the promised date. 
The price situation shows firmness 
at 2.19c, Cleveland or 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. Some recent concessions made 
by mills in this territory to the Ford 
Motor Co. on bars of forging quality 
are not regarded of general market 
significance. 





Cold Finished Steel 





Bookings and Shipments Already Ex- 
ceed Those of January 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Broadened de- 
mand is being encountered by cold- 
finished bar producers. Distribution is 
better and -bookings and shipments al- 
ready are ahead of January so that 
February is making up for last 
month’s disappointments. Operations 
are about 80 per cent of capacity. 
From the present outlook 1926 will 
not find it difficult to keep up to the 
1925 figure, a record-breaking year in 
production. The price is exceptional- 
ly firm at 2.50c. 





_Hoops and Bands 





Demand Slightly Less But Continues 
Well Diversified 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 470 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Less brisk 
than it was, demand for hoops and 
bands sstill is diversified although 
more automotive tonnage is coming 
out. Makers have discharged some of 
their backlogs but consumption gen- 
erally is holding its own, and stocks 
Additional 
purchases ‘are expected before it is 
time to close for second quarter. The 
price is firm at 2.50c. 


E. J. Lavino To Make Pipe 


Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—E. J. Lavino 
& Co., plans construction of a cast 
iron pipe plant at Reusens, Va. The 
plant will be of the unit type, the first 
having a capacity of 100 tons per day. 
The pipe works is intended as an out- 
let for the pig iron produced by the 
Lavino furnace at Reusens. This fur- 
nace last made ferromanganese but 
aa been idle since the spring of 
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Structural Shapes 


Activity Continues Restricted as New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia Buying Drops—In- 
quiries Light, Prices Steady 








in New York, Chicago and 


LOWNESS of structural activity in develop- 
S ing strength 
Philadelphia reflects dullness throughout the 


entire market. Although large 


occasionally, awards continue to be limited to small 
Heavy buying in No- 
vember and December left fabricators and mills 
well booked and uneasiness over the present situ- 


but numerous tonnages. 





New York, Feb. 16.—Structural ac- 
tivity continues restricted. Consider- 
able work is contemplated, but in- 
quiries are coming out relatively slow 
and orders are being placed in less 
volume. Demand still includes nu- 
merous bridge projects. Plain mate- 
rial is unchanged around 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, on larger work. 

Boston, Feb. 16.—Eastern mills re- 
ort a falling off in shape demand. 
Sal activity holds up fairly well. 
Awards of the week exceed 4000 tons. 
Plain material continues steady at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—Structural 
shape demand is good but shipments 
have been exceeding orders long 
enough so that customers are able 
to obtain practically: prompt deliver- 
ies. The plain material price con- 
tinues 1.80c to 2.05c base eastern mill 
or 1.90c, Pittsburgh, with some 1.80c 
noted. Structural awards are slow. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Fabricators 
continue their keen competition in at- 
tempting to garner all available 
tonnage. Plain material however 1s 
firm at 1.90c. Even 2.00c is available 
occasionally. Several jobs have been 
let this past week involving up to 
1500 tons. 


Cleveland, Feb. 16.—Union terminal 
work overshadows the local structural 
market. Action is expected next week 
on 18,000 to 25,000 tons. A hotel ad- 
dition will take 3000 to 4000 tons and 
a department store 2000 to 3000 tons. 
More large work is in sight and fab- 
ricators are encouraged, although 
present bookings are small. Plain ma- 
terial prices are steady at 1.90c to 
2.00c Pittsburgh. Fabricated quota- 
tions have withstood the dullness of 
the past weeks without weakness. 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Fabricators have 
as much business on their books for 
spring delivery as was the case last 
year, but further business is slow in 
developing. One steelmaker has sur- 
veyed all industries in this district 
and finds building the only weak spot. 
Fabricators are scaling down their 
plain material buying from the mills 
and their inventories are as low as 
order books will permit. The 4000 
tons in the Furniture Mart addition, 
Chicago, may be awarded shortly. A 
5000-ton hotel is developing. Beams 
are quoted at 2.10c, Chicago, but 
Pittsburgh competition in neutral ter- 


inquiries appear date in 1925. 


1.90e to 2.00c, 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 470 


ritory continues keen and limits the 
territory in which 2.10c governs. 


ADUVAAUOAELLEEONAAUUENUOUAAADRAEOADFTOEHOUOURTOERATOEAUOTELO RUD EAERUOEAEAUEUU HAT GDEAHNDEUDEAHOEY OED AAG HADL ALTA AEULE EPEAT 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

PWETES TRUS. WOE occ ccesccscncsccnssesses 17,221 

Awards last week................ccc00+++. 20,674 

Awards two weeks ago............... 29,145 

Awards this week in 1925.......... 14,948 


Average weekly awards, Jan..... 21,498 
Average weekly awards, 1926... 22,635 
Total awards 1925 to date........ -272,905 
Total awards 1926 to date.......... 135,811 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 





3000 tons, Hotel Detroit, Detroit, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. through Lundoff-Bick- 
nell Construction Co., Cleveland, announced 
last week as awarded unstated fabricator. 

2000 tons, new Parker house, Boston, to New 
England Structural Co. 

1700 tons, warehouse at Charleston, W. Va., 
for Owens Bottle Works, through Rust 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh to American 
Bridge Co. 

1500 tons, Bethlehem sections, building for the 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, to the Mc- 


1300 tons, Mack Kammer hotel, 319 West 
Forty-eighth street, New York, to the Pater- 
son Bridge Co. 

1175 tons; Bitel-Decker hotel, Chicago, to Gage 
Structural Steel Co. 

1100 tons, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
building, Philadelphia, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

1000 tons, Ohio State Savings bank, Columbus, 
O., to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

600 tons, by Fransden Construction Co. for 
traps for dams No. 45 and 49, Ohio river 
work between Addison and Uniontown, Ky., 
to unstated fabricator. 

600 tons, 16-story loft, for Mack Kammer, 
230 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, to 
the Paterson Bridge Co. 

500 to 800 tons, loft, New York, to the Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works. 

500 to 800 tons. loft, West Thirty-first street, 
New York, to the Lehigh Structural Steel 


Co. 

500 tons, stone crusher plant at Monroe, Mich., 
for France Stone Co., Toledo, O., to un- 
stated fabricator. 

400 tons, substation for Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, to T. H. Brooks 


Co. 

350 tons, cotton mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
to United States Machine Co., Fall River, 
Mass. 

300 tons, Stone & Webster Co. manufacturing 
building at Melrose Park, Ill., to Worden- 
Allen " 

300 tons, banking house at Aurora, IIl., to 
American Bridge Co. S. M. Siesel & Co., 
Milwaukee, general contractor. 


rules except at Chicago and Philadelphia, 
cated quotations vary widely. 


ation has not yet become widespread. Awards as 
reported by IRON TRADE REVIEW in 1926 are over 
100,000 tons behind the total published to the same 


Plain material prices are easing somewhat but 
Pittsburgh equivalent, generally 


Fabri- 


300 tons, Vista avenue bridge, Portland, Oreg., 
to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

300 tons, building for Electrical Engineers 
Equipment Co., Melrose Park, IIl., to Wor- 
den-Allen Co. 

300 tons, building for the National Carbon Co., 
Niagara Falis, N. Y., to the Bollinger-An- 
drews Construction Co., Verona, Pa. 

250 tons, apartment house for the Lynbrook 
Realty Co., West Farms road at the south- 
east corner of Freeman street, New York, 
to the Alpha Iron Works. 

200 tons, miscellaneous work including St. 
Anselms school, Swissvale, Pa., to the Guibert 
Steel Co. 

200 tons, addition to United States Steel 
Products Co. warehouse, Los Angeles, to 
United States Steel Products Co. 

200 tons, apartment for Samuel Silver, 142 
East Thirty-third street, New York, to the 
Alpha Iron Works. 

180 tons, Wilson school, Cleveland, to Forest 
City Structural Steel Co. 

140 tons, state highway commission, McCredie, 
— county, Mo., to Des Moines Steel 


0. 

126 tons, addition to Prescott school, Oakland, 
Calif., to Moore Drydock Co. 

100 tons, approximately, alterations, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, to the Atlantic 
Structural Co. 

100 tons, addition to Dobie Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Kellogg 
Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, mill addition, Rochester, N. Y., to 
Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, Kirtland street pumping station, 
- he ens to Forest City Structural Steel 

0 


100 tons, miscellaneous furnace material for 
Eaton Spring & Axle Co., Detroit, to Forest 
City Structural Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





4000 tons, addition to Furniture Mart, Chicago: 
Wells Bros. Construction Co., 583 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago, contractor. 

3000 to 4000 tons, addition for Hotel Hollen- 
den, Cleveland; plans out. 

2000 to 3000 tons, department store addition 
for Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland; pending. 
2000 tons, 24-story loft building, Fifth avenue 
and Twenty-eighth street, New York; bids 

asked. 

2000 tons, building for the Press Publishing 
Co., Pittsburgh; steel bids being compiled 
by W. T. Grange Construction Co., general 
contractor. 

2000 tons, spring plant for Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit; pending. 
1500 tons, apartment Philadelphia ; 

1500 tox ns, lof 

ns, loft in West Thirty-sixth street, 
New York; bids in. - via 

1100 tons, bridges for the Lackawanna rail- 
road; pending. 

1000 tons, theater for Coplon interests, Buffa- 
lo; pending. 

1000 tons, 13-story loft, 145-51 East Thirty- 
second street, New York; pending. 

1000 tons, Soldiers’ memorial, Indianapolis; 
general contract awarded to E. C. Strath- 
mann & Co. 

850 tons, addition to Grant building, San 
Francisco; Moore Drydock Co. low bidder. 
800 tons, loft building, East Fifty-seventh 

street, New York; pending. 


house, 
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800 tons, building for the American Sugar 
Refining Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 
700 tons, bank and office building, St. Au- 

gustine, Fla.; pending. 

700 tons, Essex county hall of records building 
and power house, Newark, N. J.; pending 

700 tons, hotel, Portland, Me.; bids in. 

700 tons, third unit of continuation school, 
Milwaukee; bids close March 1. Van Ryn 
& DeGelleke, 114 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, 
architects. 

500 tons, two bridges, Western Maryland rail- 
road; pending. 

500 tons, four bridges for Central of New 
Jersey railroad; pending. 

600 tons, addition to the West Penn hospital 
laboratory, cte., Pittsburgh; general con- 
tract awarded D. T. Riffle & Son. 

450 tons, San Leandro junior high school, Oak- 
land, Calif.; bids received. 

350 tons, state highway bridge, South Carolina; 
pending. 

300 tons, high school, Washington, D. C.; 
pending. 

300 tons, Rogers school, Stamford, Conn.; 
pending. 

300 tons, buildings for the North Country Com- 

munity hospital, Glen Cove, L. I.; bids close 
b. 20 


, Synagogue, Welfare Island, New 
York; C. P. Meyers, engineer. 

235 tons, bridge for Dayton, O.; bids close 
Feb. 

200 tons, Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Waterbury, Conn.; pending. 

200 tons, Flatbush Savings bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: pending. 

200 tons, extension to subway platforms, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 

200 tons, apartment on Laguna street, San 
Francisco; bids opened. 

150 tons, Baptist church, Plainfield, N. J.; 
pending. 

Unstated tonnage, G. & E. Blum building, 
West Thirty-sixth street, New York; speci- 
fications out shortly. 


Holds Pennsylvania Rail 


Rate Reasonable 


Washington, Feb. 16.—In the case 
of the Hammond Iron Works, War- 
ren, Pa.,; steel plate fabricator, 
against the Pennsylvania railroad, the 
interstate commerce commission re- 
ports it has found interstate freight 
rates on iron and steel from points 


in the Pittsburgh district, Cleveland, 


Youngstown, Buffalo and Claymont, 
Del., to Warren and Struthers, Pa., 
pan unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. 

The rates were alleged to be un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial and in 
violation of the long-and-short haul 
clause of the fourth section. At 
the time of the hearing, the rates 
from points in the Pittsburgh district 
to Warren, were 23.5 cents for car- 
loads and 33.5 cents for less than 
carloads, on fifth and fourth class, 
applicable on the so-called Disque 
scale in effect in Central territory, 
based on the distance of approxi- 
mately 170 miles over the short-line 
of the Pennsylvania through New 
Castle, although the iron and steel 
traffic moves over the 190-mile route 
through Red Bank, the commission 
points out. 


Sheet Seller Buys Plant 


Cleveland, Feb. 16—J. M. & L. A. 
Osborne Co., distributor of iron and 
steel sheets, tin plate, etc., has pur- 
chased the iron and steel stock busi- 
ness, plant, good will and other as- 
sets of the Nenno Metals Co., Buf- 
falo. C. A. Nenno, proprietor of the 
acquired property, retains his busi- 
ness in nonferrous metals. The Os- 
born company has taken possession of 
its new warehouse in Buffalo at 64 
Rapin street. 
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Concrete Bars 


Spring Roadwork Com- 
mencing — Other Buying 
Continues Light 








‘UYING of concrete bars is confined to small scattered ton- 
B nages. Inquiry includes many attractive projects, but con- 

/ sumers are slow to take definite action. Roadwork is be- 
ginning to appear, with state highway departments figuring 1926 
requirements. Prices are unchanged and generally firm at 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh equivalent on new billet bars. 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Reinforcing bar 
awards and pending work are light, in 
contrast with last February. The 
market does not seem to have recov- 
ered from the December cleanup. Jobs 
totaling 2000 tons, including a 1100- 
ton garage, may be closed this week. 
Work under 100 tons is plentiful. Bid- 
on highway work requiring 800 tons 
of bars will be taken Feb. 19; this 
will be the last letting, it is stated, 
before opening competition to rail 
steel. Warehouses are quoting 2.60c 
warehouse, for billet bars but this 
level is not firm. Concessions have 


been made on tonnages. Rail steel 
it quoted at 2.00c, mill. 
Boston, Feb. 16.—While large 


awards of reinforcing bars have been 
absent during the week, the total of 
small contracts shows a slight im- 
provement and prospective work is 
favorable. The Boston warehouse 
price holds at 3.00c. 

New York, Feb. 16.—Concrete bar 
lettings are unusually slow, even for 
this season. A large list of prospec- 
tive projects is pending and the trade 
expects improvement when the weath- 
er opens up. Prices are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Concrete bar 
demand is quiet although a few small 
sales of light tennages are noted. 
The H. J. Heinz Co. job is scheduled 
to come up Feb. 27. The mill price 
is 2.00c on new billet bars. 

Cleveland, Feb. 16.—Pending  ton- 
nage of concrete bars is heavy, in- 
cluding three or four projects taking 
over 2000 tons each. Awards are light 
and inquiries numerous but mostly 
small. New billet bars continue un- 
changed at 2.19¢c to 2.35¢ Cleveland. 
Rail steel is steady at 1.80¢ to 1.90c, 
mill. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 





2000 tons, building at Atlanta, Ga., for Sears, 

— & Co., Chicago, to Kalman Steel 
0. 

900 tons, state highway bridge, over the Rapa- 
hanock river, Virginia, to unnamed fabri- 
cator. 

750 tons, highway bridge, Columbia, S. C., 
to Dudley Bar Sales Co. 

400 tons, savings bank, Hartford, Conn., to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

252 tons, Vantage Ferry bridge, Washington, 
to unnamed Seattle fabricator. 

140 tons, Harmon Safe building, San Fran- 
cisco, to unnamed jobber. 

100 tons, Finance building, Newport, Ky., 
to Pollak Steel Co. 

100 tons, plant for Williams Oil-O-Matiec Corp., 
at Bloomington, Ill., to Calumet Steel Co. 
90 to 100 tons, Clinton substation for Cleve- 

land Electric Illuminating Co. 


PRICES, PAGE 470 
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Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this week........................ 4,742 
Awards last week................cc000+ 4,344 
Awards two weeks ago............... 4,130 
Awards this week in 1925.......... 7,150 
Average weekly awards, Jan.... 4,342 
Average weekly awards, 1926... 4,307 
Total awards 1925 to date......... 46,720 
Total awards 1926 to date......... 25,843 
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CONTRACTS PENDING 








800 tons, Illinois road work and bridges; bids 
in Feb. , 

700 tons, addition to Furniture Mart, Chicago; 
Wells Bros. Construction Co., 53 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, contractor. 

500 tons, Varick street building, New York; 
pending. 

400 tons, new filtration plant for the St. 
Louis municipal water works; pending. 

250 tons, building for the H. J. Heinz Co.; 
bids to be filed by Feb. 27. 

200 tons, Chamber of Commerce building, Cin- 
cinnati; bids close Feb. 25. 

150 tons, Waterworks building, Dayton, O.; 
general contract awarded to Frank H. Smith. 





Iron Ore 





Prices Not Yet Determined—Ford Ton- 
nage Only Large One Pending 
IRON ORE PRICES PAGE 497 


Cleveland, Feb. 16.—Some produeers 
of Lake Superior iron ore have not 
yet submitted quotations on the in- 
quiry for 275,000 tons for the Ford 
Motor Co., although expecting to do 
so. While no definite time was fixed 
for closing quotations, producers were 
given to understand that they had 
until about March 1. Some offers have 
already been made, and rumors of an 
advance of 25 cents a ton have be- 
come more persistent. This is the 
only inquiry in the open market. Oth- 
er buyers, however, are beginning to 
make estimates as to their require- 
ments. 


Sharon Steel Improves 


Net income of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., in 1925 was $511,414 after 
charges, compared with $400,714 af- 
ter charges in 1924. Earnings were 
equal to $1.50 a share on the common 
stock against $1.48 a share in 1924. 
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Rails, Cars 





L 


Track Material 
Heavy—Car Buying Still Slow 
—Inquiries 7950 at Chicago 


Specifications 








consist of few scattered lots. 


Northern Pacific is to inquire 


Re consist 0 continue dormant in rolling stock demand. Awards 


for 1000, making total inquiry before Chicago makers 7950. 


Track material specifications are heavy. Locomotive 
featured by 23 for Florida East Coast. 
Light rail situation better. 


poned action on 2750 cars. 


inquiry is 
Rock Island has post- 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 470 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Western railroads 
are as active in buying and specifying 
track material as they are slow in 
placing cars. Contracts for fasten- 
ings the past week exceeded 8000 
tons of angle bars, 26,000 kegs of 
spikes and 15,000 kegs of bolts. This 
does not include close to 4000 tons of 
angle bars under the New York Cen- 
tral option. Tie plate inquiry is fair. 
Rail specifications are heavy for mid- 
February. One maker has booked 700 
tons of light rails. The Cotton Belt 
order for 85-pound rails reported 

laced last week went, 10,000 tons to 
llinois Steel Co. and 3200 tons to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Car awards the past week have been 
limited to 54 passenger cars. The 
Northern Pacific is about to inquire 
for 1000 automobile cars. This brings 
current freight car inquiry up to 7950, 
as follows: 2350 by [Illinois Central, 
2000 to 2500 by Seaboard Air Line, 
1600 by Southern Pacific, 1000 each 
by Western Maryland and Northern 
Pacific, 500 each by New York Cen- 
tral, Burlington and Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois. These cars require 80,- 
000 tons of steel. The Chicago Great 
Western will buy 250 underframes. 
The Rock Island’s decision not to buy 
now eliminates 2750 cars from cur- 
rent inquiry. 

Boston, Feb. 16.—The Boston & 
Maine Central both placed round ton- 
nage contracts for frog and switch 
material during the week. Much oth- 
er railroad buying is in prospect. 


New York, Feb. 16.—Car buying is 
devoid of large contracts, with no 
great amount of activity promised for 
the near future in this district. Lo- 
comotive inquiry is featured by 23 
for the Florida East Coast. Orders 
are scattered. United States Steel 
Products Co. has booked an order 
for 7000 tons of rails for the South 
Manchurian railway in Japan, 5000 
tons by the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
and 3000 tons by the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas split 6000 tons between the 
Illinois Steel Co. and Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Settlement of 
the anthracite strike is expected to 
unleash a certain demand for light 
rails. Track extensions undoubtedly 
will have to be made in getting some 
of the mines back into production. 
Usually the $36 per gross ton figure 
applies on billet rails although lower 
prices are noted on rail-steel rails. 
Track accessory demand continues to 
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involve small lots, with prices un- 
changed. 

Montreal, Que., Feb. 15.—Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., has received an 
order for rolling stock from the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railway to cost about 
$2,000,000, it is reported. This is ex- 
pected to be the forerunner of large 
orders for rolling stock, rails and lo- 
comotives to be placed by the Cana- 
dian railroads this year which are 
in need of equipment. 





ORDERS PLACED 











Canadian Pacific, 235 flat cars to the Eastern 
Car Co., 315 refrigerator cars to the Na- 
tional Car Corp. Ltd., and 3875 coal cars 
to the Canadian Car & Foundry Co.; also 
74 miscellaneous coach frames to the Canad- 
ian Car & Foundry Co.; 42 coach frames 
to the National Steel Car Corp., Ltd.; con- 
tracts have -been let also for 50 express 
refrigerator cars to Canadian Car company 
and 11 baggage cars to the National Steel 
Car Corp., Ltd. 

Florida East Coast, 12 baggage, dining and 
postal cars and rebuilding of 15 passenger 
coaches, to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 100 


general service cars, to the Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp. 

Santa Fe, 23 passenger and 4 office cars, to 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Southern Railway, 500 gondola repairs, to 
the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Florida East Coast, 23 locomotives, pending. 

Rock Island & Pacific, 10 Mikado type freight 
locomotives, and five passenger locomotives, 
provided in 1926 budget. 

Southern Pacific, 23 locomotives; pending. 














ORDERS PENDING 





Great Northern, 250 freight car underframes; 
pending. 

New York Central, 500 box cars; pending. 

Northern Pacific, 1000 automobile cars; pend- 


ing. 
Port-Algero Works, 19 freight cars; bids 


asked. 
Rock Island, 5 baggage cars; pending. 


Sets New Plant Record 


Philadelphia, Feb. 16—N. & G. 
Taylor Co. reports that all previous 
high records for production at its 
Cumberland, Md., tin plate works were 
surpassed in the black plate depart- 
ment in January, 1926. New pro- 
duction records were made also in a 
number of the tin house units pro- 
ducing high grade specialties. Busi- 
ness on the company’s books assures 
capacity operations for the first half 
of 1926. 


A suggestion, which recentiy was 
tried out at the Lower Cambria works 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa. and found to work satisfactorily, 
involves the adaptation of two screw 
jacks for holding the rests vetween 
housings in the 48-inch blooming mill 
when the rolls are being dressed while 
in the mill and driven by the engine. 





Wire 





Demand Better as Jobbers and 
Manufacturers Cover Needs— 
Prices Firm 





such shading as was done a short time ago having disap- 


Cen firmness is apparent in prices of wire and nails, 


peared and orders are at the full market levels. 


Jobbers 


and manufacturers are taking larger shipments to fill their needs 
and general buying is distinctly better as the season advances. 
Stocks in second hands generally are low. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 470 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Railroads are 
better buyers of wire and.wire prod- 
ucts, supplementing first quarter pur- 
chases and contracting for second 
quarter. They are taking consider- 
able fencing. Specifications from au- 
tomotive makers have improved since 
the automobile shows. The _ strong 
point in jobbing and manufacturing 
lines is that consumptive requirements 
are good, or promise so, and stocks 
are low. Makers claim more strength 
for 2.55c, Chicago or western mill, for 
plain wire and 2.70c for wire nails. 

Boston, Feb. 16.—Wire sales _ in 
New England dropped abruptly dur- 
ing the week. The price, however, 


holds firm at 2.65c Worcester. Nails 
continue in good demand at 2.65¢ 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Seasonal bet- 
terment is present in the wire prod- 
ucts market. Jobbers are adding to 
stocks and single carload orders are 
more frequent. In connection with 
nails some orders have come in from 
West Virginia territories at the full 
2.65c base, whereas 30 or 60 days 
ago a base of 2.60c was being named. 
This indicates an increasing measure 
of firmness. The wire base 2.50c is 
unchanged and firm. Operations vary 
between 65 and 70 per cent of dis- 
trict physical capacity. 
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Nonferrous 


Metals 





Copper and Tin Exhibit Strength But Zinc 
Is Extremely Weak—Production and Con- 
sumption of All Metals Continue Heavy 

















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


per--—~- Spot 

Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. ¥. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
Feb. 10 14.37% 14.50 13.75 64.25 9.25 9.15 7.95 27.00 21.75 35.00 
Feb. 11 14.37% 14.50 18.75 64.00 9.15 9.00 7.85 27.00 22.00 35.00 

Feb. 12 Holiday in New York. " : . 
Feb. 15 14.87% 14.50 13.75 64.25 9.25 9.05 7.75 27.00 21.62% 35.00 
Feb. 16 14.8744 14.50 13.70 64.25 9.15 9.00 7.70 27.00 22.00 35.00 





EW YORK, Feb. 16.—Copper 
N and tin have been strong in 

the past week but zinc has 

been unusually weak, while 
lead, after slipping a few points, be- 
came firmer. 

Output and use of all metals re- 
mains on a large scale, and business 
at large indicates continued’ great 
shipments. Building, electric and au- 
tomobile work evidently are to con- 
tinue on high planes. Building per- 
mits in January ran well above the 
figures for the first month in other 
years in value, and the amount of 
electric utility financing in the month 
also was unusually large. Automo- 
bile orders are reported to be increas- 
ing. These industries take the great 
bulk of copper, brass, lead, zinc and 
aluminum, and also a good quantity 
of tin. Conditions in Europe at pres- 
ent look a little brighter also for the 
metal markets. 


Mill products—Copper wire was in- 
creased % cent for bare wire on 
Monday while the different grades of 
covered wire were increased by var- 
ious amounts. When the brass and 
copper products were increased % 
cent early in February, copper wire 
was unchanged. Buying of all brass 
and copper products the past few days 
has been backward. 


Copper—The market has _ been 
steady for several days at 14.37%c 
delivered in the East and 14.50c, Mid- 
dle West. Sales have been of good 
size on the recovery in the past few 
weeks from slightly under 14.00c. 
After the slow market in January, 
users here and abroad evidentlv have 
been in need of metal. The pro- 
posed forming of a new copper ex- 
port association also has been a fac- 
tor in the market. Producers have 
been working more together in the 
foreign market it appears, although 
they are not yet able to co-operate in 
the same way that they will be when 
the organization of the association is 
completed. It is intended business 
shall be done for export only with 
users, and that speculation shall be 
discouraged. It is thought this ar- 
rangement not only will make the 
market more stable, but will remove 
the great depressing influence that 
the London market has occasionally 
on the market here out of proportion 
to the business involved. 

Zinc—After recovering to 8.10c East 
St. Louis, and appearing rather steady 
at that figure, the market fell off 
rapidly when sales disappeared to 
about 7.75c for prime western. March 


might be had a little under this fig- 
ure, while strictly prompt shipment 
might command a slight premium, 
but the tendency is toward one price 
for all positions. The foreign mar- 
ket has looked a little firmer lately 
with the two markets nearer one 
level whereas the market here had 
been well above London. The sta- 
tistics a few days ago showed do- 
mestic shipments in January at the 
extraordinary level of over 51,000 
tons, but output continued to increase 
so rapidly that stocks increased more 
than 5000 tons. The latter at 14,300 
are larger than for a number of 
months, and account, in part for the 
easiness of the market but still are 
small compared with the average in 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





























SHEETS 
High brass 19.12% 
Copper, hot rolled  ceccccccccccccesceeccsesece 22.75 
Bees As Oto: 19 \ aici cicectishdecamens 12.00 
Lead full sheets (cut %c¢ more) 13.00 to 13.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
gage 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 28.75 
Copper 24.50 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 2%4- 
inch) 16.8744 
Naval brass 19.62% 
WIRE 
Copper . 16.25 to 16.50 
High brass 19.62% 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


























New York 9.00 
Chicago 9.75 
Cleveland 9.00 to 9.25 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 7.25 
Chicago 8.25 
Cleveland 6.50 to 6.75 
ZINC 
New York 5.00 
Cleveland 4.75 to 5.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York -00 



































Chicago 11.75 
Cleveland 11.25 to 11.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
New York 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 7.00 to 7.25 
LIGHT COPPER 
New York al 9.50 
CR: naascapetnatiieiniaasesenshitentice Uiaticis 10.00 
Cleveland 9.50 to 9.75 
LIGHT BRASS 
SE  ccntatbibliccrsaveapicencetiiiaatelichieaduaces 7.50 
Cleveland 6.25 to 6.50 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland o.......cccccssesssceeee 14.00 to 15.00 
Cast ... 18.00 to 19.00 
Clippings 21.00 to 22.00 





Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 24.00 to 25.00 
Brass ingot 12.25 to 12.50 
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the past few years and also as com- 
pared with the high level of use. 

Tin—Buying has been active again 
and prices have gone up. However, 
the rise has been more in spot and 
nearby than in metal to arrive a 
month or two later. This condition is 
due to the tight situation in all sup- 
plies and especially of supplies at 
hand in this country. 

Aluminum—The market is steady 
and shipments continue large. Most 
users appear to be well covered on 
contracts, 





Coke By-Products 





Demand for Distillates Fairly Active 
—Prices Are Steady 


New York, Feb. 16.—Consumption 
of light oil distillates continues to 
keep pace with production. Lacquer 
and rubber manufacturers are among 
the leading buyers. Prices are 
steady. Ninety per cent benzol is 
holding at 24 cents, works, in tanks 
and 29 cents in drums; pure benzol 
at 23 cents, works, in tanks and 28 
cents in drums; toluol and solvent 
naphtha at 35 cents in tanks, and 40 
cents in drums, and commercial xylol 


Gake Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 














Spot Contract 
Pee © ROR daititienticgtiienceiine DOSS |. -: icatideeonene 
90 per cent  benzol............0. 0.24 
Toluol 0.35 an iia 
Solvent naphtha .......cccccsceseee 0.85 (nominal) 
Commercial] Xy]lo]  .......scsccsesesees 0.36 (nominal) 
Phenol 0.22 0.22 





Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 


Sane ee eens tereseeeneserensseeesen sees 


TUTE * sasidvthaivccancictacusemmaiguneinssion 0.08 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia $2.72%4 


at 36 cents in tanks and 41 cents in 
drums. 

Although buying of naphthalene for 
spring delivery continues active, prices 
are unchanged at.7 cents, works, for 
flakes in carload lots and 8 cents for 
balls. Phenol is unchanged at 22 
cents works. 

Export and domestic inquiry for 
sulphate of ammonia is comprised of 
small lots. Prices remain at $2.70 to 
$2.75 port, for material in double bags 
for export and $2.70 to $2.75, deliv- 
ered, for material for domestic ac- 
count. 
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Coast Sees Good Trade 


Abundant Rains Promise Full Crops—Present Demand 
Is Small Lots in All Departments 


AN FRANCISCO, Calif., Feb. 11. 

—(By Air Mail)—With the ex- 

ception of cast iron pipe, nu- 
merous awards of which were placed 
during the past week, movement of 
iron and steel products in the Pacific 
Coast markets has been rather slug- 
gish, small lots predominating in all 
lines. Prices, generally, remain firm. 
Heavy rains the past two weeks, es- 
pecially in California, promise bumper 
crops this year. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Pig iron prices remain unchanged 
.with the exception that India iron, 
2.75 to 3.25 silicon. has advanced 75 
cents a ton, from $24.25 to $25 a 
ton, c.if. duty paid. Most sales and 
inquiries continue to involve’ small 
spot lots. The Southern Pacific Co. 
has an inquiry out for 350 tons of 
coke. One importer reports. three 
boat loads of English coke and 1000 
tons of English iron enroute, the 
latter to apply against contracts 
placed some time ago. Prices are 
presented in the accompanying table. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars included 
only one lot over 100 tons. An un- 
named jobber took 140 tons for the 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Cae: Pamala a thn diestakdeccstsennitee $27.00 to 28.00 
Columbia, No. 2 Fdry., San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles ............ 27.00 to 28.00 
Anzan No. 1 (Chinese) 2.50 to 

CBO we Bek, BL Be aitiwinienon 25.50 
Anzan No. 1 (Chinese) 2.50 to 

Ses Us OU: TRL Aor, pediiimennviesiqnabeoees 26.00 
Anzan sil. 4.00, ex-dock Seattle .... @ 23.50 
Anzan sil. 4.00, f.o.b. Portland... 22.75 
PEUUIIE TH ‘ic. cclistcniivcuntinsddituctneinchtatbatbansbiate 24.00 
a i 25.00 
SEIN. ‘Gnndgdlienchtcbsinieadiniinaitiorindinvers 24.00 
II | in esac a ea cntnasctnibessonsiipnnbine 24.00 
*English (2.75 to 38.75. sil.)........ 25.00 to 26.00 

*C.LF. duty paid. 
amervrmmerwenenenet 1h) rea as sane LENE i 





Harmon Safe building in San Fran- 
cisco, As usual, numerous small lots 
were placed. Out-of-stock prices in 
the San Francisco district have ad- 
vanced sharply during the week and 
8.20c is now fairly firm for less than 
carload lots, while carload lots are 
holding at 2.85c. Where 200 tons or 
more is involved some concessions are 
occasionally made. Taken as a whole 
the advance has averaged $6 to $7 a 
ton. 

While 2.50c base Pittsburgh or 
equivalent is the general quotation on 
cold-rolled material, some business has 
recently been placed at 2.40c. One 
tractor company in this district has 
an inquiry out for 150 tons of shaft- 
ing and plates. 

The only award of importance in 
the plate market involved 800 tons of 
plates and shapes for a car float for 
the Santa Fe system at San Fran- 
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cisco, placed with the Moore Drydock 
Co. Pending business calls for over 
5000 tons. No new inquiries devel- 
oped during the week. Prices on do- 
mestic material continue firm at 2.30c 
c.i.f. while foreign material is being 
quoted at 1.90c c.if. duty paid. As 
far as can be ascertained no pur- 
chases have been made. 

Plain structural material continues 
firm at 2.35c c.if. Coast ports. 
While over 12,000 tons are pending, 
awards of the week totaled only 325 
tons and included 200 tons for an 
addition to the United States Steel 
Products Co.’s warehouse in Los An- 
geles and 125 tons for an addition to 
the Prescott school in Oakland. Moore 
Drydock Co. was low bidder on 850 
tons for an addition to the Grant 
Bldg. in San Francisco. 


Other Finished Material 


More cast iron pipe awards, involv- 
ing 100 tons or over, were placed 
this week than in all of the previous 
weeks of this year combined, over 
2000 tons being booked. B. Nicoll & 
Co., representing French foundries, 
took 513 tons for Seattle, the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
booked 325 tons for Wasco, Calif., and 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
took 267 tons for San Diego. Pending 
business is not heavy, approximately 
600 tons being up for figures at the 
moment. 

Movement of tubular goods is im- 
proving and mill representatives re- 
port some fair bookings. Upland, 
Calif., placed 121 tons with Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co. and Mell O. Haldeman. 

While 2.50c, 3.35c and 4.60c base 
Pittsburgh on blue annealed, black 
and galvanized sheets respectively are 
the quotations applying on new ton- 
nages, little business has been placed 
at this figure as most consumers have 
sufficient stock to cover present re- 
quirements and have not come into 
the market since the first of the 
year. One interest in the bay dis- 
trict placed 100 tons of blue annealed 
sheets with an eastern mill. 


Pig Iron Market Quiet 


(Concluded from Page 471) 


caution still governs their actions. 
The melt has not fallen off, on the 
contrary some first quarter contracts 
will have been shipped out this month, 
but nothing to drive buyers into cov- 
ering has developed. The attitude is 
more waiting than bearish. February 
shipments are expected to exceed Jan- 
uary 1926, and February 1925. Mal- 
leable foundries in Milwaukee are es- 
pecially busy on automobile and im- 
plement work. The end of the coal 
strike will have little immediate effect 
on pig iron. The Iroquois stack which 
was blown out to permit concentration 
of coke at the Indiana Harbor works 
of the Youngstown company will not 





The cold 
Federal stack, however, is scheduled 
to go in immediately relining is com- 


be relighted immediately. 


pleted. The market is firm at $23, 
Chicago furnace, for No. 2 foundry 
and malleable. Inquiry involving 500 
to 1000 tons is more numerous. Two 
sales of high silicon foundry iron, 
totaling 1500 tons, have been closed. 
Charcoal sales amount to 400 tons. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 16—With recent 
offerings of northern foundry iron at 
$20.50, Ironton, virtually all absorbed, 
the market in southern Ohio appears 
firmer. Producers are only willing to 
consider business on the basis of $21, 
furnace, for second quarter. Several 
sellers are offering Tennessee iron for 
second quarter at $21.50 Birmingham, 
but strictly Alabama iron is command- 
ing $23, furnace, which makes _ it 
$26.69 delivered Cincinnati. Sales the 
past week involved few tonnages of 
importance. A melter in central Ohio 
wants 500 tons of low phosphorus iron, 
while another user in the district is 
negotiating for 500 tons of malleable. 
The Richmond Malleable Co., Rich- 
mond. Ind.. is rerorted to have bought 
150 tons of malleable. 

St. Louis, Feb. 16.—Pig iron inquiry 
and sales are larger, but the tone of 
the market is weak, with reports of a 
number of transactions at distinctly 
lower prices. A Chicago producer 
during the past few days has placed 
approximately 1000 tons in this dis- 
trict, in lots of 100 to 400 tons at a 
price figuring back to $21, furnace, 
though the Chicago quotation nominal- 
ly is $23, base. Likewise No. 2 south- 
ern iron is nominally $23, Birming- 
ham base, but there have been sales 
at $22, and it is understood that $21, 
Birmingham, could be done on a sub- 
stantial tonnage. The leading local 
producer is quoting $23.50 to $24, 
f.o.b. Granite City, but is disposed to 
meet competition within the district. 
Inquiry, actual and tentative, includ- 
ing basic and foundry iron totals close 
to 30,000 tons. The major part of 
these demands are from the steelmak- 
ers, with the largest single inquiry for 
10,000 to 15,000 tons, for the second 
quarter. Foundry inquiry includes 1000 
to 1500 tons for an Illinois equipment 
manufacturer, 500 tons from a Peoria 
melter and 250 tons for an Illinois im- 
plement maker. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 15.—Small 
sales of pig iron for the second quar- 
ter have been increasing, furnace in- 
terests are of steady production. 
Quotations are strong at $22 for No. 
2 foundry, $23 being asked for smaller 
lots for early delivery. The local 
melt is showing improvement. Twenty- 
five blast furnaces are operating in 
this district, 14 of them on foundry 
and nine on basic. 


Pig Iron Imports Drop 


Philadelphia, Feb. 16.—Following 
are the importations of iron and steel 
at this point for the week ended Feb. 
13: 140 tons pig iron, France; 2425 
tons pig iron, England; 2300 tons 
pig iron, Germany; 495 tons iron ore, 
Germany; 60 tons ferromanganese, 
England; 14 tons galvanized steel 
strips, England; 4 tons steel tubing, 
England; 179 tons scrap iron, Cuba. 
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U. S. Is Britain’s Best Market 


Furnaces Blown in on Strength of American Demand for Pig Iron, Mainly Special 


Grades—Over 20,000 Tons Booked in January—Heavy Japanese Pipe 





Order Goes to Germany 


European Headquarters, 
IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Feb. 16.—American consumers today are 
British pig iron manufacturers’ best customers. In 
January 19,825 tons of pig iron and 5019 tons of 

ferroalloys were purchased for delivery to the United 
States. Additional furnaces have been blown in, in the 
Middlesbrough district, exclusively for the manufacture 
of special grades of pig iron for American buyers. This 
is the principal cause of a stronger price situation that 
has developed in this country. 

The market for British steel is improving; demand 
for rails has been good, and the outlook in the tin plate 
market is brighter. A number of orders for ships have 
been received by British builders. Among contracts are 
three large motorboats for Brazil, placed with William 
Beardmore & Co., Glasgow. 

A report from Berlin states that the German Mannes- 
man Works has received a large order for pipe for de- 


Brazil Orders Boats in Scotland 


livery to Japan. The export market is improving. The 
market situation in France is quieter. More steel plants 
in the Charleroi district of Belgium that were affected 
by a strike have resumed operations. Business is quiet. 

Production of pig iron in Great Britain in January 
was increased to. 533,500 tons and surpassed the aver- 
age monthly record for 1925 by 14,000 tons. Three 
stacks were added to the list of those in blast during the 
month, the total Feb. 1 being 144. Steel production in 
January totaled 635,700 tons, an increase of 28,900 tons 
over December, and of 19,000 tons over the monthly 
average for last year. 

Exports of iron and steel products decreased in Jan- 
uary, the total being 336,664 tons compared with 340,826 
tons in December, but the January record exceeded the 
monthly average of 1925 by 25,440 tons. January im- 
ports totaled 221,663 tons, compared with 249,526 tons 
in December and a monthly average of 234,834 tons in 
1925. 





British Pig Iron Leads Market Improvement 


Office of Iron TraDe Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


B Gerrrean Eng., Feb. 5.— 
(European Staff Service)—Pig 
iron maintains its lead in the 

general improvement. Makers 
are once more having the rare ex- 
perience of eager buyers pressing for 
supplies, undeterred by price advances, 
and orders have been booked to ab- 


sorb the entire February output No. 
3 continues at £3 10s ($17.01) and 
east coast hematite is rather dearer 
at £3 17s 6d ($18.83). For future 
buying, however, somewhat higher fig- 
ures are quoted. Export business has 
fallen off a little, partly doubtless un- 
der the influence of the small pre- 
minum charged of foreign buyers. But 
shipments are better than December. 


_ The wrought iron business is slow 
in sharing the improvement. South 
Staffordshire fares worse than the 
Warrington district, which has cap- 
tured the business in baling hoops 
from the Midlands, by the avoidance 
of heavy railway rates, and the Mid- 
land mills are largely engaged in the 
rerolling steel required for rolling 
(Concluded on Page 492) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 








British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of is re eit’ fancatare das siekins 
ross Tons etric Tons etric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, February 15 U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON ed Francs Francs £3d 
dry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $17.01 3100* $15.33 420 $15.47 340 $17.01 3100 *Middlesbrough; +Scotch 
gs tec mp sp gee aimandlant oe dae 16.28 3 70 15.70 430 "15.47 340 15:07 3 20 foundry iron; (1). adh se 
Basic-bessemer..........--0-seeeeeeeees 18.59 3 16 6f 14.97 410 14.56 320 17.01 3100 . ee 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 20.41 4 40 20. 26 SSR: cans 18.23 3150 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 16s Od 
REAR RAR RRS IR nc $26.73 5100 $21.54 590 $21.84 480 $24.30 5 00 (83:89) f. ob.  Ferromanga- 
WSS Rad cahag i piwiny canneeeennss 43.74 9 00 28.47 780 28.89 635 27.95 5150 nese £15 Ss Od ($74.12) 
f. 0. b. German ferromanganese 
FINISHED STEEL 
SRM cid kiibin8h + deniastons $35.24 7 50 $25.19 690 $27.30 600 $31.59 6 100 #14 108 Od (670.47) f. 0. b. 
DIRE WANE cao scp arh Gees ie ecuvnt's 1.49¢ 6176 1.19¢ 700 1.17c 570 1.18 5 70 The equivalent prices in 
Structural shapes eee eres oececeretesesese 1.33¢ 6 26 1.10c 645 1.07c 520 1.09¢ 4 19 0 American currency are in dollars 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 14$26 2° O80 1.32c 775 1.22c¢ 590 1.320 6 00 as tats beste teen. exh : 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...........00ee 000s 2:22c 10 50 2:30e 1,350 2.27¢ 1,100 2.64¢12 00 Pe pig iron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, poreia tll 54 gage, corrugated... 3.55¢ 16 7 6 3.40c 2,000 4.53c 2,200 3.74c 17 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
Bands and strips. .....ccccccccccscccess pw ¥ 7 os me Bs ie Es a ae steel is quoted in cents per 
ii in WORRS o d a ks <i asa.d3-0 o.0.mapae .39¢ .97¢ ‘ .65¢ .71c ; ‘ 
Seite mie 3.04c 14 00 2.65c 1,560 2.27c¢ 1,100 2:04c 9 5 9 Pound and tin plate in dollars 
Wite Gullb, WES, 5 ois eciveserevss cease 3.15¢ 14 10 0 2.21c 1,300 1.75¢ 850 1.93c 8150 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... 9:45 74: GP Be aS SOY athomaee Sieee -.- $6.56 1 70° for basic open-hearth steel; 
u c Renten French, Belgian, L burg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Mahe od tech aa tae eke 
dry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silic 2.50-3.00 $17.01 3 100 $14.42 395(2) $15.02 330 3=6$19.55 85 
Basie al Be vet vi hast 16.28 3 70 14.24 390(1) 14.56 320 «20.24 = 88 bessemer steel. 
PURO: Sa viva ee ei acide vie awatakss 3.77 0156 5.40 148 5.69 125 5.06 22 
NEE en Pere ee eee eT 26.73 5100 20.81 570 21.61 475 27.37 119 
NOE BONO a 60.0 3.0 5060500 4008505 08a’ 1.68¢ 7 150 1.04c 610 1.22c 590 1.48c 142 
Merchant bars............4 Perdis i wwewa 1.49¢c 617 6 1. 16c 680 1.22¢ 590 1.34c 128 
OE node. 5 oc die be cc bik ed gees 5d 6 ques 1.44c 6126 1.05c 615 1.15¢ 575 t.3te ° TS 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. tT b7e “7 3:0 1.33c¢ 780 1.33c 645 1.48¢ 142 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.......-...ssesee0s 2.33c 10 15 0 2.30c 1,350 2.27¢ 1,100 2.14¢ 205 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.55¢ 16 76 3.32¢ 1,950 4.64c 2,250 3.96c 380 
NEE WERE iiss sited e + 62 0 Kale shew oaen- « 2.39c 11 00 1.96c 1,150 1:75e 850 1.85¢ 177 
OREN BOE BODE, ican S Cacdthwerene cas. 2.28c 10 10 0 1.24c 730 1.55¢ 750 1.59¢ 152 
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Machinery | 


| Inquiries Exceed Awards—Prospects Bright- 
ened by Large Lists—Improvement Is An- 
ticipated in All Lines—Steelmakers Buy 








East than farther West, and the improve- 
ment expected should bring February sales 
Inquiries in both sec- 
orders, 
The end of the coal strike is expected 


Mi ‘east than activity appears greater in the 


totals over January levels. 
tions appear to outrank 


spirited. 


to release several large railroad awards. 
makers also are beginning to turn 1926 construc- 


New York, Feb. 16.—Brisk buying 
characterizes the Eastern machine 
tool market. For most sellers orders 
have been numerous and _ included 
some sizable lists, one of the largest 
being that of the Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Co., Plainfield, N. J., said 
to involve close to $100,000 of equip- 
ment. Several milling machines were 
placed with one seller, while other 
items included turret lathes, a gear 


shaper, and a_ centering machine. 
Hande Wrench Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has closed on nine deep- 


hole drilling machines, a _ 14-inch 
lathe, and four spline milling ma- 
chines, to Pratt & Whitney Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. has been a buyer 
for the West Philadelphia, Pa., 
plant, with eight turret lathes among 
other items, and also has purchased 
a deep-hole driller for its Lynn, 
Mass., plant from Pratt & Whitney. 
Ending of the coal strike is expected 
to release some equipment orders for 
some of the eastern railroads. H. J. 
Kohler, Bloomfield, N. J., is in the 
market for bolt cutters, automatic 
serew machines and internal, external 
and surface grinders for ball bear- 
ing manufacture. One 200-ton hy- 
draulic press, ten automatics and a 
26-inch turret lathe are being sought 
by George W. Long, New York. 
Porter-Cable Co., Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
cently booked 8 ball grinding ma- 
chines for an eastern steel interest. 
Chicago, Feb. 16.—Machine tool in- 
quiry is plentiful, especially from the 
railroads, but difficulty has been en- 
countered in closing. The slackened 
pace has enabled manufacturers to 
catch up and deliveries are easier. The 
Santa Fe railroad has added three 26- 
inch drills, two portable lathes, a 42- 
inch boring mill and a side rod milling 
machine to its list. The New York 
Central railroad is inquiring for two 
4-foot radial drills, two motor driven 
floor grinders, and a horizontal bor- 
ing mill. Several frog and switch 
manufacturers are about to place 
planers. Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., is considering buying a planer, 
“while Western Electric Co., Chicago, 
is in the market for a radial drill and 
86-inch lathe. The LaSalle Machine 
Works, Chicago, may buy a 24-inch 
lathe, hack saws and power trans- 
mission equipment. International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, has placed four 
upright drilis. On the Florida East 
Coast railroad list as many as 60 bids 
on individual items were received. 


and Columbia. 
with bidding 


Steel- 


Cleveland, Feb. 16.—The_ general 
trend of the Cleveland machine tool 
market shows improvement, despite 


the absence of large individual orders. 
This optimism arises chiefly from the 
fact that no one industry or territory 
is particularly active, but that all are 
buying moderately. Most local dealers 
report business picking up since the 
previous week and over December as 
well. Inquiries average up satisfac- 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 





Four 60-ton locomotive cranes for unnamed 
Detroit manufacturer, to McMyler-Interstate 
Co. 

Two 60-ton cranes for Public Service Corp., 
Newark, N. J., to Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co. 

Two 3-ton cranes for Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Northern Engineering Works. 

Two 10-ton traveling bridge cranes with lum- 
ber handling cradles for Finkbien-Guild 
Lumber Co., Westport, Calif., to Pacific 
Rolling Mill Co. 

Single awards include: 30-ton crane for Pitts- 
burgh Rolls Corp., Pittsburgh, to Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O.; 10-ton ore 
bridge for Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., to Heyle & Patterson Inc.; car 
dumper for Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., to Alliance Machine Co.; 40-ton 
locomotive crane for new municipal pier, 
San Diego, Calif., to Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Co.; 1l-ton special gantry crane for 
handling cable reels, for Kearney, N. J., 
plant of Western Electric Co., to Whiting 
Corp., following recent order for a _ 1-ton 
electric crane for same plant and placed 
with Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co.; 
200-ton electric overhead crane for St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., shops of Florida East Coast 
railroad, to Whiting Corp.; 100-ton electric 
overhead crane for unnamed buyer to Whit- 
ing Corp.; a 10-ton gasoline crawler crane 
for Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis, 
to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 10-ton 
crawler crane for Nelson J. Cole Sons & 
Co., Syracuse, Ind., to Link-Belt Corp.; 
large locomotive crane for division of high- 
ways, State of Ohio, to Industrial Works. 





| CRANE ORDERS PENDING 





Several traveling cranes, one 30-ton, one 25-30- 
ton, one 5-15-ton, one 3-5-ton, for J. P. 
Armel, Bowman building, Pittsburgh. 

Cranes for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Sharon, Pa.; bids being taken. 

Cranes for Carnegie Steel Co., Mingo Junc- 
tion, O., works and several Pennsylvania 
points; bids being taken as requirements 
arise. 

Cranes for Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Mid- 
land, Pa.; bids being taken. 

Cranes for Columbia Steel Co., Butler, Pa.; 
bids about to be asked. 

Two used overhead electric cranes, one 10-ton, 
one 5-ton, for Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., 
Washington, Pa. 


tion schedules into awards, particularly for cranes, 
lists being issued by Carnegie, Pittsburgh Crucible 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Co., 
Plainfield, N. J., has a list of equipment totaling 
$100,000. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has 
started buying against its list. 
may be affected by large auction sales of ma- 
chines in New England. 


Used tool dealers 


torily despite the relatively small num- 
ber of machines per list. 


Boston, Feb. 16.—Improving demand 
for production tools is reported by 
leading New England builders. A 
manufacturer of grinding machinery 
reports new orders in excess of pro- 
duction. One order specifies 20 ma- 
chines for a new plant in the East. 
A Connecticut manufacturer bought 
50 tools during the week for plant ex- 
pansion. Boston dealer sales of new 
tools have been fair, in most cases for 
single tools. A Cambridge, Mass., 
manufacturer bought a large boring 
machine. A Providence, R. I., manu- 
facturer bought a planer. A Rhode 
Island printing machine manufacturer 
bought two tools completing a list 
which has been out for some time. 
Sales of used tools show slight im- 
provement although the total this year 
still runs below the rate for Novem- 
ber and December. A long list of 
machine tools will be sold at public 
auction Feb. 16 at Plainville, Mass. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—Equipment 
sellers who have enjoyed a fair meas- 
ure of activity since the first of the 
month anticipate a good selling period 
for the remainder of the first quarter 
if all present projects materialize. Two 
or three new crane inquiries appeared 
last week. Columbia Steel Co. will 
purchase mill equipment for Butler, 
Pa., as soon as plans are ready. Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co. is about to 
place an order for a 5-stand 18-inch 
mill for Midland, Pa., and the Weirton 
Steel Co. sheet mill order, it is under- 
stood, will shortly be received by a 
Pittsburgh equipment builder. The 
Weirton company awarded its ore 
bridge to Heyl & Patterson, Inc., and 
the car dumper to Alliance Machine 
Co. Pittsburgh Rolls Corp. bought a 
30-ton crane and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., awarded two small 
cranes. In addition, Westinghouse 
placed several machine tool orders 
against its recent list, the automatic 
surface grinder going to Somers, Fit- 
ler & Todd, two vertical lathes to the 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., 
a structural shop machine to Wm. K. 
Stamets, and a few scattered items 
to the Brown & Zortman Machinery 
Co. Other machine tool orders are for 
scattered single, items. Norbom En- 
gineering Co., Darby, Pa., is seeking 
an 18-inch slotter, while the Guyan 
Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., are 
mn the market for a low swing lathe. 
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Effect Merger of Southern 
Coke and Iron Works 


Merger has been effected of the 
Bon Air Coal & Iron Corp., the 
Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co. Ine., and 
J. J. Gray Jr., under the name of 
the Tennessee Products Corp. Ne- 
gotiations for this action were started 
some months ago as announced then 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW. General of- 
fices of the consolidated company will 
be in the American Trust building, 
Nashville, Tenn. The personnel of 
the directorates of the respective com- 
panies will be represented in the con- 
solidation which will operate under 
one management. 

The Bon Air Coal & Iron Corp., 
Nashville, has three blast furnace 
stacks in Tennessee which have not 
been active for several years, 200 
beehive coke ovens and 20 charcoal 
retorts. J. J. Gray Jr., Rockdale, 
Tenn., operates one stack on ferro- 
phosphorus with 12,000 tons annual 


capacity. The Gray interest owns an 
iron mine at Iron City, Tenn. The 
Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co. Ince., 


operates a by-product coke plant of 
24 Semet-Solvay ovens with an an- 
nual output of 125,000 tons of coke. 


Pollak Forging Plant Is 
Merged With Standard 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—The South Chi- 
cago forging plant of the Pollak Steel 
Co. has been merged with the Standard 
Forgings Co., Chicago, effective Feb. 
15. The active management and op- 
eration of the South Chicago plant 
will be conducted by officials of the 
Standard company but the present 
operating personnel will be unchanged. 
The plant will be known as the South 
Chicago Drop Forge department of 
the Standard Forgings Co. 

The acquisition of the Pollak 
property along with the Standard 
Forgings Co. at Indiana Harbor and 
the St. Louis Forgings Co. plant at 
East St. Louis, will make the Standard 
company one of the largest producers 
of forged steel products in the coun- 
try. The Pollak Steel Co. retains an 
interest in the merged companies. 

The Standard Forgings Corp. re- 
eently was chartered in Delaware 
with a capital stock of $22,000,000 by 
C. L. Croteau and associates. 


To Charter Company 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—On Monday, 


March 1, application is to be made . 


to the governor of Pennsylvania by 
Lawrence D. Blair, Meredyth H. 


Ewing, and James M. Bovard to pro- 
vide for the 


incorporation of the 


Columbia Steel Co. It will manufac- 
ture iron or steel, or both, as well 
as machinery, metal articles, ° etc. 
Moorhead & Knox, 1062 Frick build- 
ing annex, Pittsburgh, are attorneys. 


Carnegie To Open Branch 


in Houston Texas 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16—To more 
closely link up Pittsburgh mills with 
the Southwest, plans have been com- 
pleted for expanding activities of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., to include the es- 
tablishment of a warehousing and 
fabricating plant at Houston, Tex., 
according to President William G. 
Clyde. A tract of 100 acres has been 
purchased on the north side of the 
ship channel at Houston. Buildings 
suitable for warehousing and fabri- 
cating steel will be constructed. 


With the completion of the Inter- 
coastal canal along the Gulf, it will 
be possible to transport steel prod- 
ucts by river barges down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers from the va- 
rious Carnegie mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district, direct to the proposed 
warehouse on the ship channel at 
Houston. 


At the present time steel is be- 
ing carried by river barges down 
the Ohio and through the Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans, where the 
cargoes are transferred to ocean-go- 
ing barges or railroad cars, for dis- 
tribution in the southwest territory. 


Unfilled Tonnage Drop 
First in Five Months 


Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp., as of Jan. 31, de- 
clined for the first time in five months 
and amounted to 4,882,739 tons. This 
is a decrease from the preceding 
month of 150,625 tons, equivalent to 
2.9 per cent. Further comparisons 
follow: 


Date 
Jan. 81, 1926. .......... 4,882,739 150,625— 2.9 
Dec. 31, 1926 ....... 5,083,364 451,584+4- 9.8 
Nov. 30, 1925 ....... 4,581,780 472,697+-11.5 
1925 ...... 4,109,183 391,886+- 9.5 
1925 ..ccooee 8,717,297 204,494-+4 5. 
1925 .....001 8,512,808 26,664— 0. 
1925 cee 3,539,467 170,991— 4 
1925 coco 8,710,458 339,842— 8 
1925 ..ceoee 4,049,800 896,768— 8. 
cevereee 4,446,568 416,996— 8 
ssversee 4,868,564 421,207— 7 

4 
4 
9. 
4 
1 


0 
a 
Rr 


++! 0 1 1 b+4+et4+e4 Fd E4444) 


cvsesomee 5,284,771 247,488-+4- 
wvsesee 5,087,823 220,647-+- 
svwreseeee 4,816,676 784,707+-1 
sveceeere 4,081,969 506,699-+-1 
coves 8,525,270 51,4904 
ssssseee 8,478,780 184,208+ 5. 
cosseeee 8,289,577 102,505-- 8.02 
cvcsssee 8,187,072 75,488— 2.3 
sovreeee 8,262,505 865,584—11.1 
cvvreevee 8,628,089 580,358—13.79 
cvovsseee 4,208,447 574,860—12.008 
cvcceeee 4,912,901 114,472+4- 2.8 
evvsevee 4,798,429 350,188-+ 7.8 


Beoeene 
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© oo 


Jan. 31, 1924 
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New Officers Elected By 
Union Drawn Steel 


L. R. Davidson, formerly president, 
was made chairman of the board at 
the annual meeting of the Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
on Feb. 15. E. S. Hoopes, former 
vice president was elected president 
and general manager while E. C. 
Redeske, former secretary was chosen 
secretary and treasurer. Other officers 
elected included C. H. Beegle, vice 
president and assistant secretary; 
George B. Mitchell, vice president in 
charge of sales; L. E. Creighton, man- 
ager of operations; H. A. May, as- 
sistant treasurer and H. G. Wasson, 
general counsel. The former official 
personnel of the company included 
E. H. Birney as vice president and 
general manager. 


‘Open Aluminum Co. Quiz 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 16.—At the open- 
ing hearing in the complaint of the 
federal trade commission against the 
Aluminum Co, of America, in pro- 
ceedings started yesterday before Ex- 
aminer W. W. Sheppard, George R. 
Gibbons, vice president and secretary 
of the Aluminum company, described 
the company’s formation, development 
and relations. He refused to accede 
to the commission’s demand that 
names of all holders of over 3 per 
cent of company stock should be pro- 
duced. Attorney William W. Smith 
declared for the company that this 
information would be denied unless so 
ordered by the court. 

Regarding the question as to the 
interests in which the Aluminum Co. 
of America owns 100 per cent of the 
stock, some 33 names were given by 
Mr, Gibbons, who stated that most 
of their ore is purchased abroad. 


Heads Radiators Buying 


Bertram §S. Stephenson for a num- 
ber of years pig iron sales representa- 
tive of the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland 
in various districts, has resigned and 
has assumed his new duties as direc- 
tor of purchases of the American 
Radiator Co., New York. Mr. Stephen- 
son began his career in the iron and 
steel industry as a market reporter 
for IRON TRADE REVIEW which he 
served at Cleveland and New York. 
He joined the Hanna company in 1910 
and has served as its resident repre- 
sentative at various times at Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati and Detroit. Re- 
cently he has been stationed at De- 
troit. 
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Fear Tax Cut Is Too Drastic 


Conferees Expected To Compromise By Reducing the Amount from $456,000,000 to 
$350,000,000—Important Points Yet To Be Decided—Normal Corpora- 
tion Levy in Dispute—Final Action Expected by March 1 


‘ASHINGTON, Feb. 16.—Be- 
W ies is expressed here that 

numerous changes must be 
made in the tax reduction measure, 
which passed in the senate Feb. 12 
after a particularly stormy voyage. 
The joint committee representing 
house and senate now will reconcile 
differences in the senate bill with the 
tax provisions approved in the house 
Dec. 18. 

It is pointed out that the prosperity 
of the country may not be such as 
to stand the strong reductions in the 
country’s revenues as the senate bill 
provides. 

The main points of disagreement 
are the increase in the normal cor- 
poration income tax; the surtaxes in 
the middle brackets; the repeal of 
the estate tax; the repeal of the auto- 
mobile truck and passenger automo- 
bile sales tax, and the repeal of the 
admission tax. 

As the bill passed the senate it 
provides for a reduction in tax re- 
ceipts amounting to about $456,000,- 
000, which is more than $100,000,000 
in excess of the treasury’s safety 
point. The conference committee is 
expected to reach a compromise with- 
in the treasury’s safety zone of $350,- 
000,000 reduction. Only nine _ sen- 
ators finally voted against the bill. 
The house bill was passed with only 
25 voting against it. 

The senate and house bills are dis- 
tinctly nonpartisan measures. The 
leaders in both major parties joined 
in offering a bill acceptable to most 
taxpayers. The dangerous rocks were 
attempts on the part of a few to cut 
receipts below the expenses of the 
government. The conference com- 
mittee probably will not battle long 
over the bill, and it is expected that 
it will bring out a compromise meas- 
ure satisfactory to the treasury and 
the taxpayers. 

It may be stated as reasonably cer- 
tain that the conference report will 
set forth a measure finally relieving 
at least 2,300,000 taxpayers from any 
income tax whatever, and that sur- 
taxes will be so adjusted as to bring 
the maximum of funds into the treas- 
ury. At least the measure will be 
free of the charge of excessive taxa- 


The author is Washington correspondent of 
Iron Trappe Review. r 
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By F. B. Pletcher 


tion, which often defeats the 
pose of every revenue tax law. 

Under the rules, no new subject 
matter or proposition can be included 
in the bill by the conferees of the 
joint committee. Senators Smoot, 
McLean and Reed, will represent the 
senate Republicans in the conference 
committee. Because of seniority, Sen- 
ator Curtis or Senator Watson would 
act in place of Senator Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, but Curtis is ill and Watson 
is busy with railroad legislation, as 
head of the interstate commerce com- 
mittee. The two Democratic senators 
ordinarily would be Senators Sim- 
mons and Jones, the latter of New 
Mexico, but Senator Jones is ill, and 
Senator Gerry will act in his place. 

The Republican conferees of the 
house will be Representatives Green, 
Hawley and Treadway, while the Dem- 
ocratic members of the joint commit- 
tee will be Representatives Garner 
and Collier. 

The repeal of the publicity clause 
of the tax bill, having been agreed to 
by the two houses, is not subject to 
change in conference. 

The senate conferees are expected 
to stand firm on the question of elimi- 
nation of the state tax. Fearing a 
heavy treasury deficit, Senator Smoot 
may range himself alopgside the 
house conferees in striking out the 
senate amendments which reduced 
taxes on automobiles and admissions, 
but the senate adopted those amend- 
ments by heavy majorities, and may 
not consent to their elimination. 

It is believed probable that the con- 
ference committee may agree to cut 
down the tax on corporation net in- 
comes so that it again will be 12% 
per cent instead of 13% per cent. 

Senator Reed, Missouri, has as- 
sailed the members of his party in 
the senate for their “surrender” to 
Secretary Mellon. Senator Reed in- 
sists that big incomes are not suffi- 
ciently taxed in the pending bill. In 
this connection he denounced Senator 
Simmons, the Democratic leader in 
the senate finance committee. 

It appears, however, that Senator 


pur- 


Simmons was supported cordially by. 


the Democrats of the south in his 
policy of co-operation with the Re- 
publicans in bringing out the tax re- 
duction bill. Most of Mr. Simmons’ 


correspondence reveals that southern 
sentiment was for tax reduction sub- 
stantially as proposed by the admin- 
istration. 

Although the controversial points 
in the tax bill will be difficult to ad- 
just, reason exists to expect agree- 
ment by the conferees and the two 
houses by the end of the month, and 
that taxpayers will benefit in filing 
their March 15 returns. The bill may 
be ready for Presidential signature 
within two weeks. 

Besides accepting all the reductions 
proposed by the house, the senate 
made these major changes in the bill: 


Eliminated the tax on automobiles. 

Repealed the capital stock tax, but 
increased the 12% per cent corpora- 
tion tax 1 per cent. 

Struck out the tax on admissions 
and dues. 

Cut $23,000,000 from the surtaxes 
on incomes’ between $24,000 and 
$100,000. 


Final action by the senate came 
after bitter words among the Demo- 
crats over the compromise made by 
the minority members of the finance 
committee with the Republicans, by 
which the 20 per cent maximum sur- 
tax rate was agreed to in return for 
greater reductions on the surtax rates 
applying on the smaller incomes. 


Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co. Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
Feb. 16, John H. Bode was re-elected 
president. Frederick I. Sanderson, one 
of the directors of Wellman, Smith, 
Owen, Ltd., London, was elected vice 
president. Fred Stadelman was made 
secretary and N. R. Fairlamb treas- 
In addition to the foregoing, 


urer. 
the board of directors now include 
Senator Atlee Pomerene, George 


Steele, John A. Penton, Francis Sieb- 
erling and James Smith. 


The Pennsylvania railroad is con- 
ducting at its Altoona, Pa., shops ex- 
periments contemplating production 
of an aluminum alloy which can be 
used in place of steel. J. T. Wallis, 
chief of motive power, is directing 
the work. 
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Satisfactory Year 


Is Ahead Says Chairman Topping— 
Average Prices Are Less 


The coming year should be satis- 
factory in trade, in the opinion of 
Chairman John A. Topping of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. In his annual 
report to stockholders he asserts that 
little cause exists for reaction, and if 
fair crops are produced the year 
should be a good one. Mr. Topping 
points out that business confidence is 
general, stocks and commodities are 
normal and prices are low. 

The report summary of Republic’s 
production in 1925 shows substantial 
increases over the preceding year. Fin- 
ished and semifinished products 
amounted to 932,427 net tons com- 
pared with 706,784 tons in 1924, and 
971,116 tons in 1923. Bessemer and 
open-hearth ingot output in 1925 was 
1,006,179 gross tons against 751,298 
tons in 1924 and 1,015,492 tons in 
1923. Pig iron output last year was 
973,124 gross tons, compared with 
781,127 tons in 1924 and 992,033 tons 
in 1923. 

The gross volume of business in 1925 
was greater in 1924 but smaller than 
in 1923. The total last year was 
$53,907,959, against $43,982,523 in 1924 
and $59,043,130 two years before. 

Net profits amounted to $3,813,884, 
compared with $1,917,936 in 1924 and 
$6,252,218 in 1923. The company paid 
smaller dividends than either of the 
two preceding years, the total being 
$1,750,000 against $2,000,000 in 1924. 
The amount carried to surplus was 
$640,616 against a deficit of $82,063 
in 1924. The comparative income ac- 
count follows: 





1925 1924 
Net CaArnings  ......csccceee $ 6.252.400 $ 3,769,354 
Other incoMe  .........ccceeeeee 417,302 645,303 
Total INCOME  «.......ccceee $ 6,669.702 $ 4,414,657 
Depreciation  .....msccorsesessees 1,232,293 1,183,130 
Mine exhaustion ........... 345,528 240,958 
Interest and discount... 1,278,397 1,122,633 











PEGE PHOT cai ccasivsnsteescecs $ 3,813,484 $ 1,917,936 
Preferred dividends ......... 1,750,000 *2,000,000 
BUS DIOE: <siinissnrestidiones $ 2,063,484 T$82,064 
Previous surplus _......... 82,921,772 33,003,836 
Total surplus __............. $34,985,256 $32,921,772 
PAWABIMNOTE.  arivircesctisiineso recs LATB DED | scisizseccesnrs 





Profit and loss surplus $33,562,388 $32,921,772 
*Regular 7% and 1% on account of arrears. 
tDeficit. 


At the close of the year the com- 
pany’s inventory showed a healthy de- 
crease from both 1923 and 1924. The 
total was $12,901,749, compared with 
$14,295,949 one year and $14,683,088 
two years before. The balance sheet 
shows current assets of $27,000,079, 
including $6,600,000 in cash and ne- 
gotiable bonds. Current liabilities 
amount to $5,153,324. The net current 
assets of the company are $21,846,735, 
compared with $20,153,892 one year 
before. The property account of the 
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company is given at $106,876,697. 


“The year 1925 opened with an ac- 
tive demand for iron and steel, with 
the industry operating close to a 
record output during the first quarter 
of the year,” says Chairman Topping. 
“Average prices for our products for 
the year 1925 were more than 10 per 
cent below those of the preceding 
year. Notwithstanding the fact tnat 
the country’s total production of steel 
was the largest in the history of the 
industry, demand for our particular 
products, while substantially improved 
in volume as compared with 1923, was 
not, however, a record proportion, as 
our average employment based upon 
annual capacity was only 78 per cent.” 


No changes were made during the 
year in labor rates, The total amount 
expended for labor in 1925 was $19,- 
586,386, an average of $1741 per man, 
against $19,280,523 in 1924, an aver- 
age of $1745 per man. In 1923 the 
total payroll amounted to $22,076,565, 
an average of $1767 per man. The 
grand total of employes in the year 
amounted to 11,249, against 11,046 
in 1924, 


Allis-Chalmers Net Up 


Net income of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for 1925 was 
$3,417,368 compared with 3,221,100 in 
1924, Net profit for the fourth quar- 
ter amounted to $914,185 against $808,- 
935 in the corresponding quarter of 
1924. Unfilled orders at the close 
of the year were $29,944,401 against 
$25,979,420 12 months before. Sales 
billed in the last quarter of the year 
were $7,449,083 compared with $7,199,- 
598 one year before. Total sales billed 
for 1925 amounted to $28,921,357 
against $27,855,523 in 1924. 


U.S.Steel’s PensionOutlay 
$2,068,652 in 1925 


New York, Feb. 16.—Pension pay- 
ments to retired employes of the 
United States Steel Corp., and its 
subsidiaries amounted to $2,068,652 in 
1925, the fifteenth annual report of 
the fund shows. The total amount 
paid since the inauguration of the 
pension plan Jan. 1, 1911 is $13,295,- 
808. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. was first 
among the subsidiaries in the amount 
paid to retired employes, the sum 
being $473,571. Some of the other 
large subsidiaries and their pension 
disbursements are: American Steel & 
Wire Co. $433,303; American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. $291,774; National Tube 
Co. $205,967; H. C, Frick Coke Co. 
$167,235; American BridgeCo. $113,- 
860; Illinois Steel Co. $105,- 
795; Oliver Iron Mining Co. $98,851; 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 


$30,674, and Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. $28,459. 

In 1925 there were added to the 
pension roll 1122 employes, and 516 
were removed by death. At the close 
of the year 5084 were on the roll. The 
average age of the 1122 employes re- 
tired in 1925 was 62.70 years, and 
their average period of service was 
31.385 years. Their average monthly 
pension is $43.20. 


M. A. Hanna Gains 


Improvement in earnings together 
with reductions in bank loans and 
funded debt are shown in the annual 
report of the M. A. Hanna Co., for 
1925. Bank loans were reduced by 
$4,600,000 during the year. Net in- 
come of the company after interest 
but before federal taxes and deprecia- 
tion amounted to $1,549,407 against a 
loss of $437,407 one year before. After 
deduction of $1,365,242 for deprecia- 
tion and depletion and $60,870 for 
federal taxes there remained a 
balance of $123,294. This compares 
with a deficit of $1,165,572 for 1924. 


Ohio Steelmaker Will 


Improve Holdings 


Directors of the Otis Steel Co. 
Cleveland, have authorized expendi- 
ture for plant improvements and addi- 
tions, one of the most important of 
which is the increase in power plant 
equipment. At a cost of about $450,- 
000 it is planned to double the power 
plant at the blast furnaces and use 
furnace gas as fuel. The company’s 
power plant at the Riverside works 
will be maintained as a reserve unit. 
In addition, turbo blowers will be in- 
stalled at the blast furnaces replacing 
the present blowing engines. These 
improvements will cost about $800,000. 
Another betterment under considera- 
tion involves the conversion of job- 
bing mills to sheet mills. Some 
changes are proposed in the plate 
mills. 

Improvements planned by the com- 
pany will be taken care cf in a gen- 
eral refinancing plan which includes 
refunding of the bonded debt and pay- 
ment of the accrued dividends on the 
preferred stock. Directors at a meet- 
ing at Cleveland Monday approved 
the proposed financing plans. The 
company has $9,050,500 of 8 per cent 
and 7% per cent bonds. These will be 
replaced with 6 per cent bonds. The 
$2,781,639 of accrued preferred divi- 
dends will be provided for through 
the issue of a new preferred stock, 
stockholders receiving 31% per cent 
in new stock. The stock will then be 
returned to a 7 per cent cash dividend 
basis. 
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Pig Iron, Steel Import Trends Similar 


RACING the trends of pig iron 

j and general iron and steel im- 

ports during the past 25 years 
reveals the fact that receipts of the 
former generally are the barometer 
of the latter. When imports of pig 
iron drop, the total of all iron and 
steel imports declines. Likewise when 
receipts of pig iron reach unusually 
high totals imports do likewise. 

In 1925, when iron and steel im- 
ports totaled 943,240 tons, the third 
largest year on record, receipts of 
pig iron aggregated 441,425 tons, the 
fourth heaviest in history. In 1902, 
when imports totaled 1,212,484 tons, 
the peak year, pig iron receipts were 
619,354 tons, also the high mark. In 
the next year, 1903, total imports were 
1,178,797 tons and pig iron 599,574 
tons. The third largest pig iron year 
was 1907 when 489,475 tons were re- 


ports did not sustain their barometer, 
aggregating only 662,358 tons. 

The three major movements of iron 
and steel imports, represented by the 
thin line in the above chart, may 
be seen to be fairly closely parallel 
to the black peaks below, representing 
pig iron receipts. When pig iron im- 
ports fall off to less than 200,000 tons 
a year, the accuracy of that data as 
barometer for total iron and steel im- 
ports is lessened somewhat. Gener- 
ally, however, as pig iron goes so 
goes the total of all iron and steel 
imports. 

Development of the tin plate indus- 
try in the United States, behind the 
tariff wall thrown up in 1890, did not 
gain fullest strength against foreign 
competition until about 1910. Im- 
ports from 1900 to 1910 averaged 
about 60,000 tons per year, while those 























5000 tons per year. Wire rod impor- 
tations have followed a similar course, 
dropping off considerably since 1914. 
Imports of rails were irregular, sev- 
eral years of heavy imports usually 
being followed by several light ones. 


Award Contract for Dam 

Chicago, Feb. 16.—Contract for the 
Starved Rock, IIl., lock and dam, the 
third of five dams required for the II- 
linois waterway which will give Chi- 
cago a 9-foot channel to the Missis- 
sippi river has been let by the state 
to the Woods Bros. Construction Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr., for $1,475,832. The 
work is to be completed in 33 months. 
The first of the five locks is com- 
pleted, the second is 60 per cent com- 
pleted, the present contract is for the 
third, while plans have been drawn 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Richard F. Grant, Anthracite Coal Industry’s “Man of the Hour’”’ 


| 








S CHIEF engineer in settling the 
anthracite coal strike, he has pro- 
vided machinery for a “rule of reason,” 
with a plan unique in simplicity and 
common sense. 


E WARNS against those who 

would “love America out loud” 
and capitalize public distress for the 
sake of personal gain. “Glory grab- 
bers,” he terms them. 


AMILIARITY with ore mining, 
gained as an attorney in Duluth, 
brought him to the M. A. Hanna Co. in 
1909. He is now vice president and 
director. 


HE “man of the hour” in American industry is 
Richard F. Grant, of Cleveland, who, by common 
voice, is being given most of the credit for set- 
tling the longest and most costly anthracite coal 
strike in history. After other mediators had striven in 
vain, and after President Coolidge wisely and definitely 
had refused to intervene, Mr. Grant stepped in at the 
psychological moment and—presto! The _ strike was 
over. 

What type of man is this whose name was on every 
front page last Saturday? Richard Grant is a _ broad- 
shouldered six-footer, with a square jaw and forceful- 
ness that make him a dynamic talker. Incidentally, he 
is also one of the fastest of public speakers. Smooth 
shaven, with black hair and a vigorous, incisive manner, 
he fairly radiates action. Indicative of his methods is 
the present occasion. On Feb. 6 he conferred in Scran- 
ton, Pa., with Major W. W. Inglis, chairman of the op- 
erators’ conference. Tuesday found him closeted for six 
hours with John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and on Wednesday he 
talked it over in Cleveland with Samuel D. Warriner, 
president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. The 
outcome of this “cut and deal” policy was the final con- 
ference of operators in Philadelphia on Friday. 

However, the personal character of the man is best 
illustrated by a particular feature of the terms he worked 
out. The provision for revision after Jan. 1, 1927, pro- 
vides for a board of two, with absolute powers. For- 
merly, each side picked its own representatives, usually 
six, some of whom frequently were directly antagonistic 
to each other. Under the new plan three names are to 
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be submitted by each party, the miners to choose one of 


‘those suggested by the operators and the latter to select 


one of the miners’ spokesmen. Thus both sides are apt 
to choose not the iron-handed and uncompromising protag- 
onists of opponents, but the broadest-minded men of the 
group. 

Richard Grant is a product of Minnesota, born at 
Owatonna in 1879. He graduated from Sheffield Scientifie 
school at Yale university in 1899 and also attended the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, for a short while. 
Two years later he received a diploma from the New York 
Law college. Some time thereafter he spent in the Da- 
kotas, but returned to his native state and practiced law 
in Duluth for eight years, specializing as counsel for 
various iron mining interests. In 1908 he was elected to 
the Minnesota state legislature, serving in the house of 
representatives for one year. 

His contact with the iron ore country brought him to 
Cleveland in 1909 as general counsel for the M. A. Hanna 
Co., of which company he is now vice president and 
director, and in charge of anthracite operations. During 
the war President Wilson appointed Mr. Grant to the 
national war finance committee of the American Red 
Cross where he served as chairman of membership and 
finance in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. He was elected 
secretary of the Detroit Iron & Steel Co., Detroit, in 
1918, and at the present time he is also president of 
the Susquehanna Collieries Co., vice president of the 
Hanna Furnace Co., president of the Virginia Ore Min- 
ing Co., and a director of the Cleveland Trust Co. 

Elected first vice president and director of the Cleve- 
land chamber of commerce in April, 1922, a year later 
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he succeeded Newton D. Baker to the presidency. Mr. 
Grant was made a director of the United States cham- 
ber of commerce the same year and was elected presi- 
dent of the national chamber in July, 1924. In this ca- 
pacity he became widely known to business men all over 
the country. It is said of him that during his term a 
favorite address subject was “clear thinking.” 

What he has to say on the settlement of strike troubles 
in general is an interesting sidelight on his common 
sense, straight thinking: 


“When a coal strike develops, many champions of the 
people with political hopes start to develop ways and 
means to capitalize the situation for their own benefit. 
The first thing to do is to convince the people of their 


general love for humanity. Hundreds of plans have been 
submitted in this strike. Generally they follow the plan 
of the Ten Commandments, the Episcopal marriage cere- 
mony or Mrs. Rorer’s cook book. 

“These champions of the people accomplish nothing 
except to confuse everything and everybody and prolong 
the strike. For three days I was the sole contact be- 
tween operators and miners. Right at the start it seemed 
sure that a formula could be written to end the strike. 
My only fear was that some great friends of the people 
would have a heartbreak and start loving out loud and 
spoil the party. 

“I would like to paste across the sky in eternal letters 
a warning to look out for those great lovers of America 
who want to do their loving out loud and who would 
capitalize the distress of our people for personal rea- 
sons.” 





Men of Industry 





Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








L. W. WALSH has been elected 
AY present of the Lynchburg 

Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
and has succeeded to the duties for- 
merly performed by the late Lawrence 
S. McWane, president, and Fred W. 
McWane, who has resigned after be- 
ing general manager for six years. 


4 * * 
Parker F. Wilson, who recently 
joined the Wheeling Steel Corp., 


Wheeling, W. Va., has been made as- 
sistant to President I. M. Scott. Mr. 
Wilson has been engaged in operating 
capacities for a number of years and 
more lately was vice president and 
general manager of the Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland, with which he had been 
associated in various capacities for 
a number of years. 
a 4 a 

A. L. Foster, Corry, Pa., has been 
a director of the Galion Iron Works 
& Mfg. Co., Galion, O. 

Boe Wek 

F. C. Flood has joined the sales force 
of Newton Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Mr. Flood formerly was associated 
with United Alloy Steel Corp. at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

* om * 

John S. Sammons, formerly with 
Albert Pick & Co., Chicago, has been 
made sales manager of the Beardsley 
& Piper Co., that city, sandslinger 
manufacturer. 

* *¢ « 

Maurice J .Sullivan has been elected 
a director of the American Can Co., 
New York, succeeding the late Daniel 
Reid. Other directors of the com- 
pany were re-elected. 

* * * 


J. H. Mosel, production manager of 
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the Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, has been elected a director of 
the company succeeding E. G, Carr, 
resigned. 


Freeman W. Stowe, formerly sales 
engineer with Sivyer Steel Casting 





F. H. McISAAC 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. 
as Announced in Iron 
TRADE Review, Feb. 11 


Elected President of Co., 


Cleveland, 


Co., Milwaukee, has become asso- 
ciated in the same capacity with 
Deemer Steel Casting Co., New Castle, 
Del. 
* * * 
William C. Sproul, former governor 
of Pennsylvania, and chairman of the 


General Refractories Co., Philadelphia, 
has been elected a director of the Le- 
high Valley railroad to succeed Sam- 
uel T. Bodine. 

* * * 

A. R. Pinney, has joined the sales 
force of Bonney Forge & Tool Works, 
Allentown, Pa., manufacturer of 
wrenches, and will represent the com- 
pany in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland. 

ok a * 

L. J. Jones, formerly secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Eastern 
Rolling Mill Co., has been elected 
to the vice presidency of that com- 
pany. 

T. H. Stevenson has been appointed 
assistant treasurer. 

* * «© 

Albert Westenberger, manager of 
the iron and steel department of 
Beer Sondheimer & Co., Frankfort-On- 
Main, Germany, arrived in New York, 
Feb. 11 and will investigate the Amer- 
ican market for pig iron and ferro- 
alloys. Beer Sondheimer & Co. own 
or have an interest in iron ore mines 
in Sweden and Norway, and the firm 
was one of the founders of and has 
a half interest in the Norddeutsche 
Hutte at Bremen. 

*/ ” * 

W. C. Prendergast has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales of 
Penn Seaboard Steel Corp., Philadel- 
phia. 

Harry Muschenheim, associated with 
N. & G. Taylor Co. for the past 14 
years, selling bars, is now connected 
with the Penn Seaboard company 
which has recently installed a bar 
mill at its New Castle, Del., plant to 
roll a wide range of sizes. 
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Obituaries 





of the McMyler-Interstate Co., 
Bedford, O., builder of cranes and 
material handling equipment, died 
Feb. 14 at the age of 45. During the 
World war Mr. Duerr had charge of 
production of munitions and naval 
guns at the McMyler works, where he 
had been for 20 years. 
* * * 


P. W. Towner, former president and 
gencral mafiager of the Steel Barrel 
Corp. of America, New York, died 
recently in the Staten Island hospital, 
that city. He was born in Rome, 
Pa., in 1871. 


* * 7 


William H. Stearns, for 20 years 
president and general manager of the 
W. H. Stearns Stamping Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., manufacturer of stamp- 
ings and sheet metal products, died 
recently of pneumonia. 

a” * * 

Walter Bohrer, 47, for the past 
18 years president and treasurer of 
the Monarch Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
died at his home in that city Feb. 11, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Bohrer, a 
graduate of Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N. Y., was a son of the late George 
H. Bohrer, president of the Lincoln 
National bank, Cincinnati. 

* * ak 

John Jacob Bausch, 95, founder and 
president of the Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., Rochester, N. Y., maker of 
scientific instruments, died at his home 
in that city Feb. 14. Mr. Bausch came 
to this country as an immigrant and 
borrowed $60 from Henry Lomb to 


A ial W. DUERR, sales manager 





meeting 


annual 
Reinforcing 
held 
Atlantic 


HE _ second 

I of the Concrete 
Steel institute will be 

at the Hotel Traymore, 
City, N. J., March 10-11, ac- 
cording to announcement just made 
by M. A. Beeman, secretary. Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 10, W. Chattin 
Wetherill, director of metals utiliza- 
tion, department of commerce, Wash- 
ington, will address the meeting, and 
also Thomas S. Holden, F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York, who will discuss 
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begin the company. He was active 
in charitable work in his community. 


* * #*# 


J. H. Polhemus, in charge, of mines 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co., died Feb. 
10 at his home in Upper Montclair, 
N. J., at the age of 42. He graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1906 and for several 
years before joining the New Jersey 
company was mining engineer for the 
American Lead, Zinc & Smelting Co. 
He was a member of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, the American Refining 
congress and the American Zinc in- 


stitute. 
* ¢ 8 


Col. Daniel Bertsch Wentz, presi- 
dent of the American Mining con- 
gress and a former president of the 
National Coal association, died at his 
home in Philadelphia Feb. 8. Colonel 
Wentz was born Sept. 4, 1872, at 
Jeddo, Luzerne county, Pa., and at- 
tended local schools before going. to 
Phillips-Andover academy, Andover, 
Mass., and later to Harvard university. 
During the World war he served as 
colonel in the quartermaster corp. 
He was president of the Virginia 
Coal & Iron Co., a director of the 
Franklin National bank, the Fideiity 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, the White- 
ha!ll Cement Mfg. Co., the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., and the West- 
moreland Coal Co., and was also a 
member of the American Institute 


of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers and the American Society for 
testing Materials. 


Societies 





“Prospects for 1926.” Election of of- 
ficers is scheduled for Wednesday 
afternoon, while the entire Thursday 
morning will be given over to a sym- 
posium on unusual reinforced con- 
crete construction during 1925. 

* * . 

The Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers is sponsoring 
the iron and steel exposition of elec- 
trical, mechanical, combustion, metal- 
lurgical and safety apparatus, to be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


June 7-10. This exposition is in 

connection with the twenty-second an- 

nual convention of the association. 
* * * 


The thirty-third annual meeting 
of the New England Hardware Deal- 
ers association will be held in the 
Mechanics building, Boston, Feb. 22- 
24. An exhibition of hardware and 
mechanical appliances will be a fea- 
ture of the meeting. R. W. Hatcher, 
Milledgeville, Ga., president of the as- 
sociation, will speak at the annual 


banquet. 
* * * 


In connection with the convention 
of the Master Steam Boiler Makers’ 
association, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Buffdlo, May 25-28, the 
Boiler Makers Supply Mens’ asscci- 
ation is arranging for the exhibit and 
entertainment features and is invit- 
ing manufacturers and dealers. in 
machinery, tools and supplies to par- 
ticipate. W. H. Dangel, 225 West 
Ohio street, Chicago, is secretary of 
the latter association. 





Convention Calendar 











March 3-5—American Management association. 
Annual convention at Hotel Astor, New York. 
H. LeRoy Neilson, Delco Light Co., Dayton, 
O., secretary. 


March 10-11—Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute. Second annual meeting at Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J. M. A. Beeman, 
160 North LaSalle street, Chicago, secretary. 


April 6-8—American Oil Burner association. 
Annual convention and exposition, Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit. Offie-- of secretary, 
850 Madison avenue, New Y: 


April 22-24—American Electro.semical society. 
Meeting, Chicago Page hotel, Chicago. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, 
secretary. 


April 28-30—National Foreign Trade council. 
Thirteenth annual convention, Francis Marion 
hotel, Charleston, S. C. O. K. Davis, India 
house, 1 Hanover square, New York, secre- 
tary. 


May 3-6—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. New England regional] meeting, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, secretary. 


May 10-15—Association of Chemical Equipment 
Manufacturers, Inc. Second chemical equip- 
ment and process engineering exposition, 
Public hall, Cleveland. Roberts Everett, 1328 
Broadway, New York, secretary. 


May 13-15—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Annual meeting at Book-Cadillac 
hotel, Detroit. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 


May 17-22—American Supply and Machinery 
Manovfacturers’ association. Annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Statler, St. Louis. F. D. Mitch- 
ell, 1819 Broadway, New York, secretary. 


May 20-21—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, Conn. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Pros- 
pect avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 


June 7-10—Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Twenty-second annual con- 
vention and exposition at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. John F. Kelly, 513 Empire build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, secretary. 


June 9-12—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Eleventh annual convention and ex- 
position, Ambassador hotel and Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. W. L. Chandler, Woolworth 
building, New York, secretary. 


June 21-25—American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Annual convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. F. L. Hutchinson, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, sec- 
retary. 
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British Pig Iron Leads 


Market Improvement 
(Concluded from Page 483) 


stock and various Birmingham indus- 
tries, which continue to expand. 

For the time being, foreign compe- 
tition is not quite so severe. The 
partial restart of works at Charleroi 
has not yet speeded up deliveries, 
and several instances have occurred 
in Birmingham this week of inability 
to get quotations for Belgian billets. 


One fairly attractive tonnage of slabs, 
for which £5 4s ($25.27) delivered 
was offered, was turned down, al- 
though a few months ago this figure 
would readily have been accepted. Bel- 
gian billets are not quoted here at 
£5 10s delivered ($26.73), a total rise 
on autumn quotations of 5s ($1.21). 

Scotland appears to be more fa- 
vored in regard to galvanized sheets, 
having orders sufficient to keep mills 
occupied for some months. The South 
Wales makers, however, who have 
latterly been making big production, 
find order books becoming depleted 


French Steel Depends 


Service)—Increased taxation and 

and steadily rising costs of raw 

materials are being reflected in 
higher’ prices for French metallurgi- 
cal products. Blast furnace coke has 
been advanced six francs per metric 
ton. This is the second increase since 
Jan. 1 and brings the price to 154 
frances ($5.80) per metric ton. Upward 
adjustments of prices have been 
frequent since the beginning of the 
decline of the franc, but quotations 
have not as yet advanced sufficiently 
to compensate exchange depreciation. 

Blast furnaces are being operated 
to capacity. Prices are firm and 
there is absence of competition. Basic 
bessemer pig iron chill cast No. 3 
is priced by the syndicate at 395 
francs ($14.80) per metric ton. This 
figure applies to the tonnage alloted 
the foundries for domestic consump- 
tion. Phosphorus pig iron is offered 
at 410 francs ($15.40) per metric ton 
f.o.b. Antwerp. Low phosphorus iron 
is scarce. An American importer is 
reported to have closed on a lot of 
500 tons of low phosphorus for Febru- 
ary delivery at $19 per gross ton 
c.i.f. New York. 

The semifinished steel market is ac- 
tive. Prices are being advanced. Op- 
en-hearth billets are quoted by north- 
ern mills at 680 francs ($25.50) per 
metric ton. This is the domestic price. 
English buyers are paying £4 15s 
to £4 16s ($23 to $23.30) f.o.b. Ant- 
werp. A large volume of export busi- 


Saar Works 


ERLIN, Feb. 5.—(Huropean 
B Staff Service) In order to facil- 
itate export of their products to 
Germany, steel-works in the Saar 
district are negotiating with German 
raw steel union. Already the Roechl- 
ing concern in the Saar has joined 
the raw steel union and now negotia- 
tions are being pursued at Dusseldorf 
with the Saar plants of Burbach which 
belong to the Arbed, with Neuenkirchen 
and with Dillange. The difficulty is 
that the concerns joining the raw 
steel union will have to accept the re- 
striction of production of 35 per cent 
which the union has fixed. The Saar 
concerns agree to this reduction where 
it applies to that proportion of their 
output which will be sold to Germany, 


Pere Feb, 6.—(European Staff 
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Franc—$0.0375 











ness is being transacted, particularly 
with the United Kingdom. Blooms are 
done around £4 3s ($20.10) and sheet 
bars bring £4 9s ($21.55) per metric 
ton f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Makers of finished steel products are 
taking a keener interest in inquiries than 
has been manifested for several weeks. 
Mills are becoming less congested. The 
domestic demand is quiet as jobbers 
are covered well ahead. Furthermore, 
it is believed that prices in this de- 
partment will not go higher unless 
the franc takes another fall. Mer- 
chant bars are quoted for export by 
Lorraine mills at £5 6s ($25.65) 
f.o.b. Antwerp. This is on a parity 
with export prices now being named 
by Belgian and Luxemburg manufac- 
turers. Structural shapes for export 
are quoted at £4 18s ($23.80) base 
f.o.b. Antwerp. The demand for wire 
rods is heavy and deliveries are ex- 
tended. The price of £5 16s ($28.- 
10) is current. 


Luxemburg Production 
Gains in 1925 


Brussels, Feb. 6.—(European Staff 
Service)—-Luxemburg production of 
pig iron for 1925 was 2,344,043 








and have dropped the basis to £16 


10s ($80.19) with a proportion of 
business at 5s ($1.21) less. Reliance 
is placed on improving tonnages as 
spring approaches. 

Black sheet mills are moderately 
busy, Scotland getting good orders 
for thin gages. 

Steel scrap is in a state of sus- 
pense, users pressing for lower prices, 
while holders are not satisfied with 
the prevalent figure of £3 7s 6d 
($16.40) South Wales, and are _ in- 
clined to hold their steel for an ad- 
ditional 2s 6d ($0.60). 


Finance 


metric tons, compared with 2,157,- 
170 tons for 1924. Output of 
steel ingots and castings for 1925 
was 2,084,268 metric tons, compared 
with 1,886,374 tons in 1924. The pig 
iron figures include 2,284,403 tons of 
basic bessemer pig iron, 38,110 tons 
of foundry pig iron, and 16.530 tons 
of various other grades. The steel 
output was composed of 2.052.426 tons 
of basic bessemer steel, 25,876 tons of 
open-hearth steel, and 5966 tons of 
electric steel. 

In December the Luxemburg fur- 
naces produced 199,575 metric tons 
of pig iron, against 199,515 tons in 
November. December production of 
steel ingots and castings was 176,130 
metric tons, compared with 173,626 
tons in November. The following table 
gives figures for the past year com- 
pared with the monthly averages of 
previous years, in metric tons: 


On 








Mon. Steel ingots 
ave. Pig iron and castings 

IE: | Anite stesiediganctintess 212.320 110,500 

¢ 139.945 116,165 

177.220 100,100 

181,100 157,195 

195,335 173,690 

197,430 170,856 

176.514 157,227 

198.737 178,367 

187.193 167,143 

189.747 167,137 

190,073 171,025 

202.546 183,969 

201,896 173,522 

195,799 180,289 

205.018 185,027 

199,515 173,626 

199,575 176,130 

2,344,043 2,084,268 


To Join German Union 


but they do not intend that the re- 
striction should apply to the output 
destined to the French market. It is 
anticipated that the parties will finally 
agree as both are interested in the 
conclusion of the negotiations. 

The raw steel union has maintained 
its limit of production to 65 per cent 
for February and prices will be the 
same as in January. No price changes 
have been made by the pig iron, plate, 
A-products, iron bars, tube and bands. 

The Rheinische Stahlwerke has 
issued its annual report for the fi- 
nancial year 1924-25. The gross profit 
was 7,562,294 marks ($1,800,000). This 
sum, together with last year’s carry- 
over, was practically written off for 
amortizations and a net profit of 350, 


776 marks ($85,500) was carried for- 
ward. The year was marked by the 
restriction of production which was 
brought about by scarcity of capital 
in Germany. The working day was re- 
duced by legislation to 8 hours at 
blast furnaces and at coke ovens, 
while wages increased 15 to 19 per 
cent. It was said the depreciation of 
the French franc practically annihi- 
lated the company’s effort to export 
its products and even hampered bus- 
iness in South Germany. It is interest- 
ing to note that welfare expenses were 
7,200,000 marks, as compared with 
2,600,000 marks in 1913-14, and rates 
and taxes were 10,700,000 marks 
($2,550,000) and 1,340,000 marks ($320, 
000) respectively. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











LECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO., To- 
E ledo, O., for a cash consideration 

of $2,500,000 has purchased sub- 
ject to approval of stockholders the 
Gray & Davis division of the Ameri- 
can Bosch Magneto Co. This division 
covers the company’s entire lighting 
and battery ignition business and two 
plants are involved, at Cambridge, and 
Amesbury, Mass. The deal does not 
affect the plant at Springfield, Mass., 
where radio apparatus, magnetos, and 
automobile accessories are manufac- 
tured. The Auto-Lite Co. in making 
the purchase announces other nego- 
tiations which eventually will con- 
template a $15,000,000 merger. One 
of the properties is that of the De 
Jon Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

* * * 


‘/ELVIDERE SCREW & MACHINE 
CO., Belvidere, Ill., has re-elected 
as directors for three years George M. 
Marshall, Willis Brown and Will G. 


Greenlee. 
* co * 


MERICAN BRASS CO., Water- 

bury, Conn., have re-elected the 
following to the board of directors: 
John A. Coe, Edward L. Frisbee, 
Clifford S. Hollester and Edmund H. 
Yates, Waterbury; Charles F. Brooker, 
Ansonia, Conn.; John D. Ryan, Cor- 
nelius F. Kelly, Benjamin B. Thayer, 
New York; George H. Allen, Buffalo. 


* * * 


NION METAL MFG. CO., Can- 

ton, O., has bought the plant 
and equipment of the Canton Stand- 
ard Mfg. Co., in the same city. This 
gives much larger facilities. The ac- 
quired property is known as Plant No. 
2. D.C. Barrick and George F. Ebel 
of the acquired company have joined 
the personnel of the buying concern. 

* * * 

NDERSON ENGINE & FOUNDRY 

CO., Anderson, Ind. has re- 
elected E. W. Cooney president and 
general manager. This company is 
the successor of the Anderson Found- 
ry & Machine Co., which failed with 
the R. L. Dollings interests. Its record 
for the year is excellent and heavy 
bookings for this year indicate further 
prosperity. 


* * * 
HEET ALUMINUM CORP., will 
begin operations shortly in the 


plant formerly occupied by the Potter 


Mfg. Co., which it has equipped for 
rolling and cutting aluminum. John 
A. Lang, Jackson, Mich., is president; 
W. J. Moore, Detroit, vice president; 
A. T. Jones, secretary and treasurer. 
Sales office will be in Detroit, in 
charge of W. J. Moore. 


ae a. 
HAPMAN-STEIN FURNACE CO., 
Mt. Vernon, O., has contracted 


with the Illinois Steel Co. for two 
large recuperative continuous furnaces 
for its plant at South Chicago, IIL, 
and for several large recuperative pot 
furnaces in the glass industry. Office 
space at Mt. Vernon is being increased 
and the drafting room is being prac- 
tically doubled. 


* * * 
YRO-TUNG METAL CORP., 30 
East Uintah _ street, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Charles E. Sutton 


vice president, producer of tool steel, 
will install equipment to manufacture 
tools, including mine drills and coal 
cutting teeth. Electric furnaces will 
be used to produce the steel. The 
entire plant will be electrically oper- 
ated. 


* * 


MERICAN SPRING WHEEL CO., 

INC., 1822 Gould street, Dallas, 
Tex., organized to design and build 
a spring wheel for automotive ve- 
hicles, has completed preliminary work 
and will conduct tests of its wheels. 
It is seeking a manufacturer to pro- 
duce and market the wheels. Thomas 
J. Northen is president, Joseph B. 
Stewart vice president, John D. Win- 
frey treasurer and Joel H. Riley sec- 
retary. 

o * * 

AUREL MOTORS CORP., Ander- 

son, Ind., have elected A. E. St. 
Clair president and general manager, 
Charles Teutenberg vice president, 
Norman Teutenberg’ secretary-treas- 
urer and Robert M. Roof chief sngi- 
neer. Directors elected are: Arthur 
S. St. Clair, R. M. Roof and Norman 
Winter of Anderson; William Winter, 
William Schnarr, Charles Teutenberg 
and A. F. St. Clair of St. Louis. 


* *” cd 
MERICAN HEAT ECONOMY BU- 
REAU INC., Pittsburgh, has 


booked orders for combustion control 
apparatus as follows: For eight 
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stoves at Ohio works Carnegie Steel 
Co., the third order by this company: 
for four stoves for A. M. Byers Co., 
Girard, 0.; for four stoves and four 
500-horsepower boilers for Tata Iron 
& Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, India; 
for one stove for Guest Keen & Nettle- 
folds Ltd., Cardiffff, England. 

o* * * 

ARR METAL PRODUCTS CORP., 

3519 Forty-first street, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., recently incorporated, 
has established its plant at that 
address, for which most of the equip- 
ment is bought. It will do contract 
work on steel bathroom and kitchen 
cabinets and conduit boxes and sheet 
steel specialties of formed and welded 
nature. A. A. Parmet is_ president 
and secretary and S. Wertentheil 
treasurer. These men formerly were 
vice president and _ superintendent, 
respectively, of the Columbia Metal 
Box Co., New York. 

Ook ok ca 
ONTINENTAL GIN CO., manufac- 
turer of cotton ginning machinery, 

with plants at Birmingham, Ala., Dal- 
las, Tex., Prattville, Ala., Bridgewater, 
Mass., Atlanta, Ga., and Memphis, 
Tenn. has been bought by the Trust 
Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., the con- 
sideration being $8,250,000, half of 
which was paid in cash. The company 
was formed about 30 years ago by 
consolidation of the Munger, Pratt, 
Smith and Winship interests. L. R. 
Munger, Dallas, was president, Daniel 
Pratt vice president, Arthur W. Smith 
treasurer and R. W. Proctor secretary. 

* * * 

OMPANIA ELECTRO DEL 

CHAPALA, Guadalajara, Mex., has 
sold its hydroelectric plant and other 
holdings to the Morrison-McCall in- 
terests of St. Louis, who plan to ex- 
tend power lines and add to the 
power plant. Power now is transmit- 
ted 110 miles to surrounding cities. 
It is planned to buy and link with 
this property the electric light and 
power plants of Manzanillo, Tepic and 
other cities. The Morrison-McCall in- 
terests recently sold the Texas Central 
Power Co. to Martin Insull and as- 
sociates, of Chicago. Emilio J. Puig, 
Laredo, Tex., formerly manager of the 
Laredo Electric & Railway Co., the 
Laredo Water Co. and the Ccnsumers 
Ice Co., has been elected president of 
the Guadalajara company. 
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Warehouse Sales Volume Steady 


Buying Rate Decreases 
from January—Prices 
Remain Steady 


ESPITE a decline in buying of 
D iron and steel products from 

warehouses, prices remain 
steady. Some districts report better 
demand than in January but sales 
generally are lighter. 

Warehouse buying in the New York 
metropolitan district is fairly active, 
with prices unchanged. There is some 
shading on shapes where particularly 
desirable tonnages are involved. On 
the general run of business quota- 
tions are firm and there are fewer 
concessions on larger jobs than there 
were. 

Pittsburgh warehouses report a 
continuation of miscellaneous busi- 
ness on a slightly increased scale 
over January. Prices are unchanged. 

Buffalo iron and steel warehouses 
report demand of about average basis 
for February. Demand is extending 
to nearly all materials of the list in 
about average proportions except that 
sheets continue a leader in sales. 
Except for the new basis of quoting 
cement coated nails there is no price 
change in the Buffalo district. 

Jobbers at Cincinnati report a fair 
run of orders, but contend that the 
tonnages for the most part are small. 
Despite hand-to-mouth buying, prices 
are firm. Inclement weather is large- 
ly responsible for the meager buy- 
ing. 

St. Louis jobbers have witnessed a 
slight slowing down in demand for 
iron and steel goods out of store. 
Sales during the first half of Feb- 
ruary were slightly larger than the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Cleveland jobbers report fair vol- 
ume of sales. Prices remain un- 
changed with competition weakening 
some products such as plates. 

Demand from Detroit warehouses 
shows some increase since Feb. 1. 
Movement is not as great as was ex- 
pected. Increased buying is looked 
for before the end of the month. 

February tonnage shows an increase 
over the tirst part of January. Prices 
are steady and unchanged. 

The feature of the Philadelphia 
warehouse market is the rush of an- 
thracite coal operators to purchase 
sheets, bolts, nuts and other products, 
because of the ending of the strike. 
Otherwise jobbing demand is lower. 
the minimum on plates has dropped 
$1 a ton. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 







































































































































































STEEL BARS. San Franci 4.160 
Boston 8.265¢ Seattle 6.50¢ 
Buffalo $.30¢ St. Louis 4.60¢ 
ewe 2 oe St. Paul 4.35¢ 
incinna -80c 
Clevelan r 2100 en 28 GALVANIZED apt 
roi 16e¢ = Buffale 5.906 
Los Angeles 8.05¢ ‘ i 
New York $24e Cincinnati : ese 
nese sae Lauemalesileeunaaaraiaiaies 2.90¢ to a Cleveland 5.25¢ 
ittsburg 906 Detroit 5.50¢ 
Portland 8.00¢ Los Angeles (corr. 28 ga.).... 6.00 
TN FRRNCISCO  ..cccccecocsesccece esedhibe 3.30c New York 5.835c to 5.60c 
Seattle 8.25¢ Philadelphia 5.85¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ Portland 6.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.25¢ San Franci 6.00¢ 
IRON BARS Seattle 6.50¢ 
Bost 8.265c¢ iit: TINUE cencteniconmiibiiapinciebediassabull 5.70¢ 
Buffalo 8.30c St. Paul 5.60c 
Chicago 8.00c BANDS 
Sincinoets 8.30c = 4.0150 
troit 8.15¢ uffalo 4.056 
New York 8.24c Chicago 8.650 
Sagas += age 2.90c to 3.20c pa a 8.950 
t. 8.260 eveland 8.856 
REINFORCING BARS Detroit 8.80c 
— nee - som 8.90c 
uffalo . ew Yor 8.996 
Chicago, billet  .c.cscrscseeseessors 2.60¢ Philadelphia 8.75¢ to 3.90¢ 
Chicago, rail steel  ...sccsss 2.00c Pittsburgh 8.606 
Cincinnati 3.80¢ Portland 4.26¢ 
Cleveland 2.40c to 3.10¢ San Francisco  .....cccccccocssserseoees 4.166 
Detroit -l6c Seattle 4.250 
Los Angeles, C. Li... peubeintt 3.06c St. Paul 8.90¢ 
Los Angeles, L. C. Lu -ccccccsee 8.30c HOOPS 
New York 2.965c to 8.15¢ Bost 5.506 
Philadelphia — .....csecocssssceeecseeenes 3.00c¢ to 3.25c¢ Buffalo 4.05c 
Pittsburgh 2.50c¢ to 2.60¢ Chicago 4.150 
ae eae at > ie ’ giceninn 3.35¢ Cleveland 8.850 
n neisco, L. C. Ln cose 3.80¢ it 4.80c 
Seattle 8.50c New York 4.496 
TO © ai csicscecceransinntinessices 2.50¢ to 2.60c Philadelphia 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
ae STRUCTURAL mens ace Nag 8.60c 
on 650 ttle 5.00c 
Buffalo 8.40c St. Paul 4.406 
Chicago 8.106 COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Cincinnati 3.406 Rounds Flate 
a aoe and and 
ro -25¢6 hexagons squares 
Los Angeles 8.05¢ Boston 4.06c 4.55¢ 
New York 8.84¢ Buffalo 3.95¢ 4.466 
Philadelphia 2.70c to 3.10c Chicago 8.606 4.106 
Pittsburgh 3.00¢ SOIL cidgutadibinnsmanienpel . 8.860 4.850 
dig ate i noes ae jpanvissphiensnssivtieiinhhitaedss! i aD 4.40¢ 
n RBIOD °c nscestasntemneneesnseen _ J roit $.85¢ 4.256 
Seattle 8.35¢ Lee Argeles ......ccccceccsesseee . 6.26c* Ghitiiniay 
St. Louis 8.25¢ NOW YOrk crcccrsrsccorcecccersesesereee 4.000 4.506 
St. Paul 8.85¢ cae, andsshghadinilasobusian . 4.00¢ 4.500 
PLAT ttsb 8.60c 4.106 
Boston ES 8.865e Portland 5.00c* embiih 
Buffalo San Francisco  .......ceccecsessere 4.25c* eects 
8.40¢ 
Chicago 8.100 Seattle . 
Cincinnati 8.40¢ St. Paul 8.85¢ coveesee 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 8.10c to 3.20c *Rounds only. 
Cleveland, 8/16-inch 1.0... $.35c to 8.425¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
troit 8.25¢ Boston, .100 inch, 600 Ib. lots 6.306 
Detroit, $/16-tnch PREIS a 3.45¢ — 6.85¢ 
AB ANCE aasccssevsccssessconnvereee 8.1 cago 6.250 
New York ry om Cincinnati 7.166 
Philadelphia .....0..scsssossesssssessesses 2.70¢ to 3.05e Cleveland, over 600 pound lots 5.95¢ 
Philadelphia, 8/16-inch ............ 2.85c to 3.20e = Detroit 6.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 8. New York 6.250 
Portions 8.25¢ ono aa dhanepeunbihenigtinnaspenyies 6.25¢ 
n Franci 8.30c rEg 6.806 
Seattle 8.25¢ FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
St. Louis $.25¢ New York, duty paid 
St. Paul 8.35¢ o> ——-. drill steel...... 15.00¢ 
NO. 1¢ BLUE wi ron bars round......... _ 6.750 
Boston, 8/1é-inch woe EMToise |«=— Flats and squares 1.00¢ 
Buffalo 8.900 WELDED PIPE 
Chi : Discounts from warehouse. New York City 
Ci 4 4% yew Standard Steel Pipe 
. WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cleveland 8.25¢ 
Detroit 8.65 Black Galvanized 
Los Angeles 8.75¢ + 
ew Yor -89¢ = res 
Portland 4.26¢ iy San RE = “> 
eee aera 8.50c { te tach ttt 39 
o Npsnaaliasancomemnasoglaiaae fea SRE == 
~ — a 7 and 8-inch lap ay —17 
“ 9 and 10-inch lap ........... == —I4 
ann NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS ass 11 and 12-inch lap ........ —12 
Cc WROUG IR 
Buffalo 4.60¢ Di on Fire 
Chicago ..... 4.106 to %-inch butt ............ +44% 18% 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ mINCh DBUtt ecececcceorerrreee — 4 tis 
aan brag i a ron deinen a te 
Detro to - butt ..... —14 
Los Angeles 4.15¢ 2-inch qxectsamntensecmeccces me & 14 
New York 4.80 to 4.85¢ ZYoeinch IAP ceccersccevsvseereee — O 9 
Philadelphia 4.60c to 4.65c 8 to Ginch lap nn. — 8 6 
Portland 6.25¢ 7 to 12-inch lap ........... — 8 16 
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SHEFFIELD, ALA.—King Mfg. Co., 230 
South Clark street, Chicago, is considering 
establishing plant here to produce 200 electric 
light standards per day for street lighting. 


LOS ANGELES—Boyle Mfg. Co. has bought 
two acres at Alameda and will build a plant 
180 x 450 feet for manufacture of sheet 
metal containers. 


LOS ANGELES—Warman Electric Foundry 
Co., 3334 East Slauson avenue, recently in- 
corporated, G. B. Warman president, has 
bought 5 acres and is building plant 80x 160 
feet which will house 3-ton electric furnace 
and 5-ton electric crane for production of 
gray iron castings. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Electrical Products 
Corp. has given contract to the Austin Co., 
244 Kearny street, for a I1-story plant to 


house its production at Oakland. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—Schaw Pipe & 

Steel Works, Sixteenth and North B streets, 

will build a 1-story addition 100x160 feet. 


Contract to Ira C. Boss, 2615 K street. 

TORRINGTON, CONN.—Progressive Mfg. 
Co., 52 Norwood street, manufacturer of 
screws and rivets, will build a 2-story addi- 
tion 55x141 feet. 

CHICAGO—Meyer Brake Co., R. J. Meyer 
general manager, First National Bank build- 
ing, is planning a plant for the manufacture 
of automobile brakes. 

CHICAGO—Dowst Bros. Mfg. Co., George 
W. Lawson president, 120 Ann street, is 
building a 4-story plant 100 x 100 feet. 
A. S. Alschuler, 28 East Jackson boulevard, 
is architect. 


CHICAGO—Star Shutter Co., 5153 North 
Clark street, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture automobile 
specialties and equipment by A. Allen Schles- 
inger, Charles Rudolph and Louis Grollman, 
744 First National Bank building. 


CHICAGO—Mitchell Device Mfg. Co., 7225 
Wentworth avenue has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture hardware spe- 
cialties by Arthur R. Mitchell, David Evans and 
Edward Edwards. William Schulze, 155 North 
Clark street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—LaSalle Machine Works, 3017 
South LaSalle street, David C. Verson presi- 
dent, is building an addition, 50 x 70 feet, 
for which power transmission equipment, 
hack saws and a 24-inch lathe will be pur- 
chased. 

CHICAGO—Costclox Co., 130 North Wells 
streets, has been incorporated with 100 shares 
no par value tc manufacture time-recording 
instruments and machinery by Roy W. Em- 
mert, John J. Casey, and Frank A. Roach. 
Pringle & Terwilliger, 106 South LaSalle 
street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—C. H. Hoppe Foundry Co., 373 
West Grand avenue, has been incorporated 
with $30,000 capital to build and operate 
a gray iron and semisteel foundry by C. H. 
Hoppe, E. T. Fisher and John Napier. Jesse 
E. Roberts, 76 West Monroe street, is corre- 
spondent. 

CHICAGO—Illinois Tank & Installation Co., 
606 South Tripp avenue, has been incorporated 
to manufacture tanks and metal apparatus 
by Theodore W. Klingbeil, Charles H. Creeger 
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and Maynard H. Klingbeil. Hirsch, Chaikin 
& Bloch, 160 North LaSalle street, are corre- 
spondents. 


ELKHART, IND.—Kant Kut Tube Products 
Co., Evan Harter president, Goshen, Ind., is 
planning a l-story plant 40 x 40 feet for the 
manufacture of boiler tubes. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Dudle Mfg. Co., Wall 
street, George A. Jacobs, general manager, 
manufacturer of electric coils has let a con- 
tract to the Buesching-Hagerman Construction 
Co. for a l-story addition 140x310 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Thomas L. Green 
& Co., 202 Miley avenue, will build a 2-story 
plant 22x123 feet for the manufacture of 
biscuit-making machinery. C. E. Bacon, 606 
Odd Fellow building, is architect. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—George Cutter Co. is 
having plans made for a plant including 
foundry, machine shop and assembly build- 
ing. B. H. Prack, 119 Federal street, Pitts- 
burgh, is architect. 

ELDORA, IA.—The Central States Electric 
Co., will build dam and power house near 
present dam and through its subsidiary the 
Iowa Electric Co., will build transmission line 
between Grant and Cumberland. 


IOWA CITY, IA.—Bids are being taken by 
W. H. Gemmill, secretary of state board of 
education, Des Moines, for l1-story, 120x210 
steel and fireproof power plant and _ boiler 
station at Iowa State university. Proudfoot, 
Rawson & Souers, 810 Hubbell building, Des 
Moines, are architects. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Cunningham Machine 
Works has leased a building at 1561 Texas 
avenue, 8000 square feet, for a machinery and 
equipment warehouse. 


LIVERMORE FALLS, ME.—Record Foundry 
& Machine Co., manufacturer of paper mill 
machinery, will rebuild and re-equip the por- 
tion of its plant recently burned. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—American Jobbers Sup- 
ply Co., Chamber of Commerce building, has 
bought a site at Ninth and Chesapeake streets 
and will build a plant for the manufacture 
of electric pole line equipment. H. L. Joslyn 
is president. 

BOSTON—Welding Patents Co., patents and 
inventions, has been incorporated with $250,- 
000 capital by Richard G. Evarts and Mae 
E. Raftery, both of Cambridge, Mass., and 
Stewart C. Woodworth, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 

BOSTON—Austin-Hastings Co. Inc., met 
als, has been formed with $200,000 capital 
by Francis B. Austin and William M. Austin, 
both of Boston, and George A. Hastings, 
Arlington, Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Riverside 
Works, 491 Main street, is having 
made for additions and improvements 
plant. Herbert S. Kimball, 177 State 
Boston, is engineer. 


Boiler 

plans 
to its 
street, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Springfield Foundry 
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at once the 
its plant recently burned. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Lock-Em-All Manu- 
facturing Co., locking devices, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital by Napoleon 
R. Thibet, M. Louise Thibet and Dosithe 
Hachey, all of Worcester. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—George D. Pearson 
Co. Inc., metal and rubber products, has been 
formed with $750,000 capital by George H. 
Carson, Saul A. Seder, Evelyn Wahlberg, 
Guhnild Wennerberg, Martha Gustafson, all of 
Worcester. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—Bay City Dredge Works, 
builder of dredges, cranes, excavators and 
other construction equipment, is building a 
plant addition. 

DETROIT—Detroit Stove Works is taking 
bids through Charles Kotting, architect, for a 
plant 82 x 174 feet. 

DETROIT—Universal Cooler Co., Book build- 
ing, A. H. Meinke, vice president, is con- 
sidering adding two stories to its plant at 
2736 Twelfth street. 
DETROIT—National 


Co., Liberty street, will rebuild 
portion of 


Smelting & Refining 
Co., 1842 Livernois avenue, is having plans 
made for two additions 60x200 feet and 
70x 150 feet, at Ecorse, Mich. 

DETROIT-—Budd Wheel Corp., Charlevoix 
avenue, has let contracts for two Il-story ad- 
ditions, 61x 414 feet to its hub building and 
122x412 feet to its press building. 


DETROIT—Wolverine Name Plate Co. has 
been incorporated with $12,000 capital to 
manufacture etched name plates and signs 


by Henry J. Winter, 3463 Cadillac avenue, 
Fred O. Tashjian and Alice Winter. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids 
Welding Supply Co., C. B. Macauley presi- 
dent, is establishing a plant for the manu- 
facture of welding apparatus. 


IRONWOOD, MICH.—Cowan Battery Co. has 


been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture storage batteries by Walter J. 
Cowan, George A. Curray and Charles Sea- 


man. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—American Standard Tool 
Works, G. W. Wiard secretary, is planning an 
addition. 

EAST GRAND FORKS, MINN.—Bids_ will 
be taken about April 1, by the Otter Tail 
Power Co., Fergus Falls, for hydroelectric 
power plant to cost $400,000. G. W. Welch, 
Fergus Falls, is engineer. 

MINNEAPOLIS—City will build a barge 
terminal of concrete and brick, including 
material handling and conveying equipment. 
N. W. Elsberz, city hall, is engineer. 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Jordan Machine Tool 
Co. will build 1-story, 70x100, factory at 
Eighteenth avenue and East Twenty-eighth 
street in spring to cost $15,000. C. J. Bard, 
413 National building, is architect. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Standard Brass Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by John J. Newton and Alexander Noll. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Gear Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
E. R. Byer, 1829 McGee street. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Peebles Meehan Co., 
Ashland, Ky., has been given a contract in 
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be from plant of Cromwell Steel Co., Lorain, 
0., now being dismantled. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J.—Essex Wire Cloth Co. 


has been incorporated with $125,000 capital by 


John Degraw, Elinor M. Lynch and Mildred 
Cooper, Newark. John Degraw, Newark, is 
attorney. 

BOONTON, N. J.—National Appliance In- 
stallations Inc., has been incorporated with 


100 shares no par value to manufacture 
oil heaters and appliances by Thomas B. 
Allardice, Charles A. Springstead and Theo- 
dore R. Leonard, Mountain Lakes. Charles 
A. Springstead, New York, is attorney. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Motor Requirements Corp., 


recently incorporated to manufacture gasoline 
purifiers for automobiles, is establishing a 
plant at 32 North Third street temporarily 
and later will build a plant of its own. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—Roedener Inc. has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital to manufac- 
ture cutlery allied products by Mary F. 
Husking, Ferd Roedner and Nichilas A. Mullin, 


and 


Hoboken. Charles Dulier, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
attorney. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—Universal Shop & Sand- 
blast Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 


New Construction and Enterprise 


$25,000 capital by Robert E. Donnelly, College 
Point, N. Y.; and Frank C. Weber, New 
York. J. W. Grimminger, Jersey City, N. J., 
is attorney. 


JERSEY CITY, N: J.—Power Machinery 
Ine. has been incorporated with 1000 shares 
no par value by Edwin C. Randall, Harry 
Jasper, and Benjamin Heyman. Heyman & 
Heyman, Jersey City, are attorneys. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The American Sugar 
Refining Co. is inquiring for structural steel 
for a plant to be in this city. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Edison 
Co. has purchased 11 acres at Ferris street 
and the East river as a site for a generating 
plant. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—H. Chase, Stamford, 
Conn., will build an extension to his metal 
bed plant, four stories, 30 x 100 feet, at North 
Tenth street and Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Stewart Brake Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
C. E. Stewart, C. Mosher and W. J. Donaher. 
L. Dorf, 614 Kosciusko street, is attorney. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Pontiae Tube Products 


erected 


Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 to 
manufacture steel tubing and to fabricate 
tubes by M. M. Roche, J. M. Detjen and 





D. Michaelson, 61 Broadway, New 
is attorney. 


J. Parrell. 
York, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Sedlack, Mitchell & 
Stark have been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture machinery by G. J. 
Schneider, F. C. Streib and R. D. Mitchell. 


P. E. Tuth‘ll, 230 Graham avenue, is at- 
torney. 

BUFFALO—Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., J. A. Leepfer works man- 


ager, Clinton street and Roberts avenue, is 
having plans made for an addition to its 
plant here. 


BUFFALO—Fedders Mfg. Co., 57 Tona- 
wanda street, manufacturer of auto radiators, 
and other equipment, L. F. Fedders presi- 


dent, will build a 1-story addition 50x 200 
feet. General contract to Ackham Construc- 
tion Co., Crosby building. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y.—Household Servants Inc. 
has been incorporated with $6000 capital to 
manufacture household and office furniture 
and electrical appliances by W. P. Frost, 
Fredon'a; L. C. Niebel and L. T. Burrows, 
Dunkirk. 

LONG BEACH, N. Y.—Long Beach Roofing 


& Sheet Metal Works has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital by A. Prager, A. Faiella 





EARNEY & TRECKER 
K CORP., Milwaukee, has 

opened a branch office at 
614 Traction building, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., in charge of Robert W. 
Ott, formerly with the company’s 
Chicago office. 


* *” oe 


Ellison Brass Mfg. Co., James- 
town, N. Y., has changed its name 
to Ellison Bronze Co. 


* * * 


Northern Mfg. Co., Jackson, 
Mich., has changed its name to 
the Sheet Aluminum Corp. 


* * & 


Hilliard Clutch & Machinery 
Co., Elmira, N. Y., has changed 
its name to the Hilliard Corp. 

7 *~ * 

Progressive Foundry Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been formed by 
the merger of the Rochester Cast- 
ings Corp. and the Progressive Co. 


* * * 


United States Electric Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, O., has opened an office 
at Toronto, Ont., in charge of K. 
D. McColl. 


* * * 
Corp., 


American Equipment 


Pittsburgh, has moved its offices 
from the Union Trust building 
to the Jones Law building. S. B. 





Industrial Business Changes 


Haarbye is president and treas- 
urer. 
* * * 

Columbus Steel Corp., San 
Francisco, has moved its general 
offices to the Matson building, 
sixth floor. 

* * * 

Wilford Power Shovel Co., 
Highland Park, Mich., has changed 
its name to the Universal Power 
Shovel Co. 

* Ea * 

Wade-American Tool Co., Walth- 
am, Mass., has changed its name 


to the Wade Tool Co. It manu- 
factures tools, gages, dies and 
precision lathes. 
* * + 
Celite Products Co., Los An- 


geles, has moved its San Fran- 
cisco office from the Monadnock 
building to 140 Spear street, to 
obtain larger quarters. 


* a * 
Edward Cowan Sheet Metal 
Works, 411 West Woodbridge 


street, Detroit, has changed its 
hame to the Cowan Sheet Metal 
Works Inc. Edward Cowan Jr. is 
secretary. 
* * * 

Buffalo Machine & Iron Corp., 
268 Perry street, Buffalo, manu- 
facturer of hydraulic presses and 





compressors, has changed its name 


to the Lake Erie Engineering 
Corp. 
* *” *” 


Neptune Meter Co. has taken 
out a Delaware charter to suc- 
ceed the company of the same 
name at 50 East Forty-second 
street, New York, manufacturer 
of meters and pumps. 

* ok * 


Tool Salvage Co. and the Na- 
tional Grinding Co., both of De- 
troit, have merged under. the 
name of the National Tool Sal- 
vage Co., with Frank E. Price 
chairman and H. M. Lewis, presi- 
dent. 

* * Es 

Ex-Cell-O Tool & Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, has appointed Williams, Cole 
& Wolff, Milwaukee, its represent- 
ative in Wisconsin and the Haus- 
man-Hartwick Machine Tool Co., 
its representative at Birmingham, 
Ala. 


* * * 


Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., 
Youngstown, O., has bought the 
business of the Lucius Mfg. Co., 
Ulrichsville, O., manufacturer of a 
light boiler. C. V. Lucius, presi- 
dent of the latter company, be- 
comes vice president of the pur- 
chasing company. 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 








EASTERN LOCAL ORES 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Old range bessemer, 5114 per Spanish low phosphorus, 52 
CONE IPO wcrssssssssscrsssesersersererenses : $4.55 Dy SO. COG cooviccccoestntesstcenee 9.50 to 10.00 
Mesabi bessemer, 5114 per cent Algerian low phosphorus, 52 
iron 440 to BA per COME crecesccsssseseeseeene 9.75 to 10.00 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% " 
Te GRE BO os dscoisecesenterceezes 4.49 Riff low phosphorus, 65 to 66 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 511% per EE FOOTIE. 5. ccarssvnorcninvionioceseenbnonsha 9.50 to 10.00 
cent iron 4.25 Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus, 68 per cent 11.00 to 11.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent........ nominal 

Indian minimum 47 per cent............ nominal 

Caucasian, 58 to 55 per cent.......... 
Washed, 41 to 43 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 








Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- ieee visage oe beste, 9.25 to 10.00 S6 and 5" par cape 'pyade 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces ESE Se AA a Pie Sista ae ; : Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 Spanish foundry or basic, 50 Illino’s mines, per net ton.. $17.50 
| Sa Sh RE ee 9.00 to 10.50 tO BA PEF CONE vrererrerrerereeesies 8.50 to 9.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus Algerian foundry and basic, paid eastern tidewater, per 
53 to 65 per cent............ nominal 50 to 54 per cent oss 8.75 to 9.25 TG ODER Skank. cichitinstdoedianes 17.50 to 18.00 
and F. L. Heslin. M. N. Greenhall, 350 Fulton § tional Bank building, for 1-story blacksmith Co. has moved its office and repair shop for 
street, Brooklyn, is attorney. shop 50 x 100 feet. repair of pumps and gas engines to new 
NEW YORK—Battery Iron Works has been ASHTABULA, O.—American Fork & Hoe building yenaetly compres at 220 West 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by E. C. Co., Warren H. Cowdry president, 1910 B. F. Archer street. G. W. Darling is manager. 
Rohman and L. Sandler. G. Block, 21 East Keith building, Cleveland, is having plans . CHESTER, PA.—Ford Motor Co., 14310 
Fortieth street, is attorney. made for alterations and additions to cost Woodward ayenue, Highland Park, Mich., is 
$40,000. RO ae: a cialis, iad 
NEW YORK—Franklin Brass Foundry has rd pa ; arias oh Se eee eee and he 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by B. N ON, .— State on am ne. plant with number of buildings. Al vert Kahn 
‘ has been incorporated with $2500 capital by Inc., 1000 Marquette building, Detroit, archi- 
Grobérg and R. M. Bernheim. D. Groberg, a 
Louis Kaven, Oscar M. Abt, Harvey F. Ake tect. 


861 Manhattan street, Brooklyn, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Central Horn & Toy Works 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
W. Kaplan, S. Goldberg and G. Binder. 
M. S. Siedler, 291 Broadway, is attorney. 

OLEAN, ‘N. Y.—Pennsylvania railroad, has 
let contract to Lyman S. Peck, Empire build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, for a machine shop extension 
one and two stories, 176 x 192 feet. 

NEW YORK—Manhattan Electric Refrig- 
erating Corp. has been incorporated with $20,- 
060 capital by J. L. Roberts and E. Trainor. 
E. C. Turner, 522 Fifth avenue, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Bridle Iron Co. has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital by F. D. 
Kreuder, and G. M. Fayles. D. Barnett, 1440 


Broadway, is attorney. 


NEW YORK-—-Leary & Sonneborn have been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufac- 
ture metals and metallic articles by J. P. 
Leary, L. V. Leary and R. A. Canter. L. B. 
Nelson, 296 Madison avenue, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Metal Furring & Lathing 


has been incorporated with 1000 shares no 
par value by C. D. Oliver, H. Oliver and 
F. J. Guard. Stern & Rubens, 149 Broadway, 


are attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Thompson Meter Corp. has 


been incorporated with 1000 shares common 
stock no par value by W. Ferguson, R. K. 
Bissell and W. S. Greene Jr. S. S. Menken, 


52 William street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Lance Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
automobile parts by I. Cook, I. Riddle and 
J. S. Chalet. Benjamin & Sholes, 159 Remsen 
street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Belltone Horn Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to manu- 
facture automobile horns by S. Goodman, 
N. Goodman and L. Merin. S. Sprung, 291 
Broadway is attorney. 

OAKES, N. D.—Fire destroyed roundhouse 
and 2 locomotives of the Chicago & North- 
western railroad at a loss of $40,000. Round- 
house will be rebuilt. 

AKRON, O.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
1144 East Market street, has let contract to 
Cc. W. P. Construction Co., 718 Second Na- 


and Russell J. Van Nostram. 

CANTON, O.—Hercules Motor Corp., E. H. 
Logenbach president, 140 MHolliwell street, 
is building a 1-story addition 75x180 feet. 
General contract to Melbourne Construction 
Co., 304 Brant building. 

CINCINNATI—Boye & Emmes Machine Tool 
Co., W. T. Emmes, vice president and secre- 
tary, will rebuild its plant recently burned. 

CINCINNATI—United States Drill Head 
Co., 1950 West Sixth street, will build a 
l-story machine shop addition and remodel 
other departments. 

CLEVELAND—Rickersberg Brass Co., East 
Thirty-seventh street and Perkins avenue, will 
build a 1-story addition to its plant. 

CLEVELAND—North American Steel Corp. 


has been incorporated with $500 capital by 
Harold T. Clark, Howard L. Barkdull, Frank 
Harrison, John B. Dempsey and Paul J. 
Bickel. 

CLEVELAND—Superior Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
Marie Schwan, Catherine Carroll, Louis 


Petrash, Frank J. Lausche and F. Marjorie 
Lennon, 


CLEVELAND—W. S. Tyler Co., Proctor 
Patterson president, 3615 Superior avenue, has 
let contract to Van Blarcom Co.,. 606 National 
City building, for 6-story factory 82 x 128 
feet. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Buckeye Blower Co. 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
G. C. Bowman, W. L. Thompson, William I. 
Lawson, G. L. Lamonte and R. M. Spencer. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Pirdun Auto- 
matic Oil & Gas Burner Co. has been incor- 
porated with $15,000 capital to manufacture 
gas and oil burners by Lewis Pirdun and 
W. C. Madison. 

PAWHUSKA, OKLA.—Hollcroft Motor Co. 
has increased capital from $50,000 to $100,000 
and will enlarge plant to include new re- 
pair shop and equipment for overhauling auto- 
mobiles. 

PONCA CITY, OKLA.—Bert Curry has start- 
ed rebuilding his foundry, recently burned, 
the chamber of commerce assisting. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Joseph Reid Gas Engine 


has 
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PHILADELPHIA—Contract for the erection 
of a $27,000 machine shop for Joseph Hyman 
& Sons, Tioga street, between Almond 
Livingston streets, has been awarded the John 
N. Gill Construction Co. 


and 


PHILADELPHIA—Superior Zine Corp. has 
been with $200,000 capital to 
smelt, refine metals by Thomas C. Egan, 
4719 Cedar avenue, Samuel A. Goldberg, Leon 
E. Sperling and Sigmund H. Steinberg. 


incorporated 


PHILADELPHIA—Belmont Iron Works, 
Washington avenue and Twenty-second street, 
is having plans prepared for additions and 
improvements to the plant of the Keystone 
Structural Co. at Royersford, Pa., which it 
recently acquired. 

PHILADELPHIA—John Warren 
Co., Locust and Twenty-fourth streets, 
facturer of automobile shock absorbers, 
build a I1-story plant 125x750 feet, 
plans by the Ballinger Co., architects, 
nut and Twelfth streets. 

PITTSBURGH—Locomotive Stoker Co., A. L. 
Humphrey chairman, General Robinson street, 
will build a l-story addition 30 x 180 feet. 


PITTSBURGH—Lustro Coated Sheets Co. has 
placed a contract with the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, for a plant for the manufacture of 
steel and tinned sheets, to increase capacity 
about 50 per cent. 

PITTSBURGH—Grating Co. of America has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital to manu- 
facture iron and steel gratings, stair treads, 
window sash and guards by A. J. Loeffler, 
Fifty-sixth and Butler streets, Harry Nagin, 
Thomas M. Gregory and A, J. Diebold. 

PITTSBURGH—Chain Grate Incinerator 
Co. Ine., Jumonville and Forbes streets, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture chain grate incinerators and 
incinerator plants. No plant will be built, 
the company buying everything but the 
stokers. 

WARREN, PA.—Pennsylvania 
Iron Co. is building an addition 
its facilities considerably. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Eagle Iron 
J. P. Thompson owner, was burned, 


Watson 
manu- 
will 

from 

Chest- 


Furnace & 
to extend 


Works, 
the ma- 
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chine shop being saved. It will be rebuilt at 


once. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Simplicity Sys- 
tem Co., L. B. West president, Volunteer 
building, will build a i1-story foundry and 
machine shop. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—John C. Vance 
Iron & Steel Co. 1108 Carter street, will re- 
model plant of Lucey Mfg. Co., Grove and 
Nineteenth streets, which is lately bought. 


CHATTANOOGA, 'TENN.—Columbian Iron 
Works will build an extension to its ma- 
chine shops and build an office building at 
Chestnut and Twenty-fifth streets. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Mabry-Green Machine 
& Foundry Co., capital $40,000, incorporated 
by C. D. Mabry, T. H. Mabry and F. D. 
Green to operate modern machine shop and 
foundry, 2270 Broadway. 


CLEBURNE, TEX.—Sante Fe railroad plans 
to spend $500,000 in building new machine 
shops, including electric cranes and air com- 
pressor equipment. E. E. Taylor is general 
superintendent. 


DALLAS, TEX.-—-Lone Star Gas Co. has 
increased capital from $10,675,000 to $13,500,- 
000 to provide for new extensions and im 
provements to gas pipe line system. B. R. 
Newberry is purchasing agent. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Trinity Valley Iron 
& Steel Co. will build two additions, one 
2-story 45x 140 feet and one 1l-story 30x 87 
feet. § 

SEATTLE—Best Universal Lock Co. will 
buiid a new plant at First avenue and Daw- 
son street. 


SEATTLE—Pacific Coast Forge Co. Inc. has 
given contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, 
for additions to its main plant including 1- 
story buildings 52 x 185 feet, 62 x 120 feet, 
$5 x 75 feet and 35 x 62 feet. 


VADER, WASH.—Beacon Electric Mfg. Corp. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
E. K. M. Bordsen, and A. H. Booth, to manu- 
facture machinery appliances. 


Re- 
Salle 


BARABOO, WIS.—The Northwestern 
frigerator Car Line Co., 19 South La 


street, Chicago, Ill., has purchased most of 
machinery, but is reported to be in market 
for electric motors in car shops now being 
built. 


BIG FALLS, WIS.—Work has been started 
by the Central Wisconsin Power Co. on high 
line to connect Clintonville, Berling, Big 
Falls and Murion. 

BLACK RIVER FALLS, WIS.—A. P. Jones, 
clerk of the school board, is taking bids until 
March 2 for the erection of a new senior 
high school according to plans by Architect 
Edward Tough, Madison, Wis. It will cost 
about $100,000. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Contracts are being 
awarded by A. W. Hoffman, Milwaukee en- 
gineer, for a public garage and repair shop, 
100 x 200 and 50 x 100 feet, l-story and part 
basement, for the Louis Voell Auto Co., 24 
East Division street, this city. 

MERRILL, WIS.—The county highway com- 
mission closes bids Feb. 24 for the construc- 
tion of an 80-foot plate girder span across the 
little Wisconsin river in Lincoln county. H. H. 
Kuehling is commissioner. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Dunham-Keith Co., 
manufacturer of engine cylinders, will build 
a l-story addition to its plant, 55x80 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—Architects Siebert & Kegler, 
1102 Straus building, are preparing plans for 
a $75,000 headquarters building for the Forest 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
himabdaiiedl $43.00 to 45.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 . . 36.00 to 40.00 





Ohio, No. 1 .. 48.00 to 46.00 
Ohio, No. 2 ..... .. 88.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 ........ . 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 43.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 # «ee 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 1 «0... 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri, No. 2 35.00 to 38.00 


- 43.00 to 47.00 


Mary'and, No. 1 
39.00 to 42.00 


Maryland, No. 2 
SILICA BRICK 


PINE | caitcsicteseentideccs ices 40.00 
I ia cnicctcicdicidinianpecbtongshoknsan 49.00 
DISTRITO. cexitinitieaseveisiarertecs 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 


ie oe . Se te, Egret ees 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 

ies (Per Net Ton) 

ow Te | ere maomeee 45.00 to 48.00 











Home Chevrolet Co. at Rogers street, Thirteenth 
and Forest Home avenues. 


MILWAUKEE—The J. Ruesch Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., 485 Broadway, will replace its 
present factory with a modern 3-story fire- 
proof building, 30 x 120 feet. Bids will be 
asked shortly by Architect Oliver Webb, 544 
Forty-ninth street. 

MILWAUKEE—Meredith Bros. Co., 253 Wash- 


ington street, has taken the general contract 
to build an addition, 55 x 100 feet, to the 


plant of the Dunham-Keith Co., cylinder 
manufacturer, Twenty-seventh and Greves 
streets. 


MILWAUKEE—The Meyer Ice Co. will build 
a new artificial ice unit and warehouse ad- 
dition, 50 x 150 feet, at 885 Thirtieth stree.t 
The contract for all engines: and machinery 
has been placed with the Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE—Architects Leenhouts & Guth- 
rie, 424 Jefferson street, are drawing plans 
for a $250,000 plant for the new Milwaukee 
Warehouse Co. at South Water and Park 
streets. The building will be L-shaped, 55 x 
117 x 177 feet, five stories, fireproof. 


MILWAUKEE—Bids will be opened Feb. 
12 by the city purchasing agent for ten 
5-ton tractor trucks, three power flusher units, 
one road repair plant, Chausse or equal, and 
four air compressors, to be mounted on 
Ford truck chassis or trailers. 


MILWAUKEE—A. F. Raab, president of the 
Raab Motor Co., Ford and Lincoln dealer, will 
build an auxiliary service and storage building, 
100 x 112 feet, on Thirty-seventh street, east 
of Lisbon avenue. Peacock & Frank are the 
architects. 


MILWAUKEE—Bids will be asked about 
March 1 by the Milwaukee Board of Industrial 
Education, Archie O. Muehl, secretary. for the 
construction of unit 8 of the central continu- 
ation school at Sixth, Seventh, Prairie and 
State streets. It will be 143 x 268 feet, six 
and seven stories high. The first two units 
cost on an average $2,000,000 each, with equip- 
ment. Architects Van Ryn & DeGelleke, 
Caswell block, are in charge. 


PARK FALLS, WIS.—The Flambeau Paper 
Co., Park Falls, E. P. Sherry, president, 461 
Jefferson street, Milwaukee, will build machine 
shop, carpenter shop and garage building to 





cost $150,000. Brust & Philipp, 405 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, are the architects. 


Business in Canada 


SAPPERTON, B. C.—The Westminster 
Foundry Co. has started work on new office 
and storeroom building in connection with 
its plant here. The old building will be 
equipped to form part of the molding room. 
G. Brogran is general manager of the com- 
pany. 


STEWART, B. C.—R. M. Stewart, president 
of the Dunwell Mines Co., announced that 
construction work on the new mill will be 
started April 1. 


EAST YORK TOWNSHIP, ONT.—Works Su- 
perintendent Harrison will prepare plans in 
connection with installation of additional 
pumping equipment in waterworks plant here. 


FOREST HILL, ONT.—Town council 
templates installing sewage disposal 
and equipment to cost $145,000. 


con- 
plant 


LONDON, ONT.—W. C. Baldwin, 562 Mait- 
land street, will build factory to replace 
one recently destroyed by fire. 


MIDLAND, ONT.—Great Lakes Transporta- 
tion Co. will build an elevator with capacity 
of 2,000,000 bushels, contract being let to 
McFarlane, Pratt & Hamley, Midland. " 


ORILLIA, ONT.—John Sanderson proposes 
to start work in the spring on a marble 
works here and is interested in equip. 
ment. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—I. H. Weldon, presi- 
dent of the Provincial Paper Mills, announced 
that if conditions warrant the company will 
add another unit to its paper mill here of 
100-tons capactiy. The buildings are already 
up and it is only necessary to install equip- 
ment. 


SMOKY FALLS, ONT.—Plans are being 
prepared by Geo. F. Hardy, 305 Broadway, 
New York, for proposed works to be con- 
structed here for the Spruce Falls Pulp & 
Paper Co., 330 Bay street, Toronto, Ont. In 
connection with the undertaking a 60-mile 
railway between Kapuskasing and Smoky Falls 
will be constructed; a 6500-ton newsprint mill 
and a power plant to develop 50,000 horse- 
power will be built. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Town council proposes 
to install new pump in sewage disposal] works. 
Street Commissioner Collins in charge. 


CHELSEA, QUE.—The International Paper 
Co. has started work on power development 
plants here to cost $6,000,000; and on a 
newsprint mill at East Templeton, Que. 


COATICOOK, QUE.—The town council . has 
opened tenders in connection with proposed 
hydroelectric development here. Some 22 bids 
were received with prices ranging from $95,- 
000 to $181,000 on the general construction 
work; and from $35,500 to $52,000 on ma- 
chinery. 


RIVIERE DES PRAIRIES, QUE.—The Mon- 
treal Island Power Co., Montreal, Que., is 
completing arrangements to start work soon 
on new power development plant here, where 
between 50,000 and 60,000 horsepower will 
be developed. The plant will cost several mil- 
lion dollars, and will take two years to com- 
plete. 

ROUYN, QUE.—The Amulet Mining Co. is 
considering the installation of two mining 
plants on its property here. 
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MANSFIELD 
Automobile Sheets 


The keynote in automobile salesmanship is no longer power, speed, 
or even comfort. Since practically all cars have achieved these 
qualities substantially in proportion to their price class, the deciding 
factor is more and more becoming the question of appearance. 


Mansfield steel sheets enable the manufacturer of automobiles to 
produce smooth, rich, lustrous finishes. 


Close supervision by competent metallurgists enable Mansfield Auto- 
mobile Sheets to meet the most exacting specifications. Scientific 
treatment of the metal in the open hearth furnace, and the distinctive 
Mansfield metkod of pouring account for exceptional purity and 
uniformity of the ingots from which our sheets are rolled. These 
ingots are free from ‘‘pipes’’, seams, etc. 


Mansfield Automobile Sheets are available to manufacture in all 
grades of Body Stock, Flat Fender and Hood Stock, Radiator Casing 
Stock, Crown Fender Stock. 


Other Mansfield Products include ‘“‘Wabik Metal” Sheets for Vitreous 

Enameling, Metal Furniture Sheets, Milk Can Stock, Electrical 
Sheets, Pickled and Annealed Enameling Stock for Kitchen Utensils. 
Sheet Bars and Ingots. 





Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


District Sales Offices: District Sales Offices: 
12-237 General Motors Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 1403 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1372 Wrigley Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Contributing Member 1020 Union Trust Blidz., Cincinnati, Ohio 
oe eee aoreg aa ggg toa mr 640 bs ing Soggy“ St. Paul, Minn. 
110 ational City z-, New York. N. Y. coe 2 7R alto g., San Francisco, Calif. 
2002 Union Trust Bid z., Cleveland, Ohio Ss | EE T Ss T EE oon 509 Wilcox Bidz., Los An eles, Calif. 
1504 West Venango Street, Philadelphia, Pa. TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount of $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 244 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 
































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
OS ey a a ee 45 19% 
A eee ee 61 25% 
%-inch 46 42% 
\%-inch . 60 48% 
ee See a 62 50% 
2-inch .... 55 4314 
BYtO Seb coccccerseccccscccenseereoes 59 47% 
7 to Beineh ccs 56 43% 
9 and 10-inch 54 41% 
TL and LQV-iNCH  ....cccceccccccosesees 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
S 2e Belmdh cccninnndngiil 481% 
Lap Weld 
2-inch ; 53 41% 
BY to Bimeh  ....crccccccsccespenns 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
-inch 41 24% 
it BN B-ineh  ......cerceeseeerees 47 80% 
%-inch 63 42% 
NEE A MEO 58 47 
1 to 1%-inch 60 49 
BO BRAG. cccccnsecsscninbainonssesss 61 50% 
42% 
4614 
45% 
89% 
82 
$1 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
4 12% 
45 85% 
47 87% 
41 82% 
ZY tO FHMC cccverevceersnneereenee 43 84% 
4% to 6-inch 42 83 
7 to 8-inch 83 25 





(Note—Large jodbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 6 on galvanized.) 


Nrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 


TREADS AND COUPLINGS 











Butt weld 
Me and BiH ..ceececcerceseee 1 +389 
-ineh 2 2 
Pinch empenqnpesaniabamnakebitndieceteel 28 11 
1 to 1%-inch ...... eoowsceoeeseen 80 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1M -inch «0 Upon application 
2-inch 23 7 
BY LO BHC rccecccsererereeens 26 11 
8 tO B-1MEM ....0...00000+0 eoubee 28 13 
7 to i2-ineh ...... Simacnegenennetin 26 ll 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 




















Butt Weld 

14-inch +59% 
1%-inch +40 
l-inch +40 
OS FE AR ure +40 
114-inch +39 
2 and 2% inches +25 
8 to 4-inch .......... +17 
4% to 6-inch ...... +18 
8-inch 

(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 


black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 2%-inch 
2% and 2%-inch 


Carload 












8-inch 
4% to %%-inch 
4 to 13-inch ........... 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 56 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 











1%-inch +22 
OS eee Oe ae +12 
2 and 2%%4-inch + 2 
eg De Re Re. re Al 3 
UE FW IIE taapncvaccnaicceececenatecssinipseas 5 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 























Se 56 off 
BEG eed TU min seccctsaciecivcks 48 off 
eS Se area -. 82 off 
2 and 24-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 35 off 
8-inch 41 off 
ee OR Bee any eneoeenenDr 43 off 
4-inch . 46 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
ee eS PP aeeeitomias eee 30 off 
2% and 2%-inch 88 off 
RIN Slbioit dean aiistasnnedilialenniecbetnecedatninbeotin 44 off 
3% and 3%-inch 46 off 
REPUODIID |. Al chsehebchahs'nicheseccockictuninceeuatébinestiubus 49 off 


4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 





Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS oe. “iain 


Base Discounts on New List a 1, 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent. 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


1925 























Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 14%c 
2-inch 1l-gage 15c 
2-inch 10-gage 16c 
SPARED. ncusigiecipiisnthnensnentaniantansie 12-gage 16c 
24-inch llgage 7c 
24-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
TIGER. ccebeneceieireneiennntansianes 7-gage 83c 
6%-inch 9-gage 50c 
54-inch 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch; are 
base. Extras per pound for width or di- 
ameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 


























inches -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including115 
inches -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches _........ -15c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches -25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches -50c 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches .20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
inches -30¢ 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 


tras for plates 44-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 

Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including -inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot ............ -20¢ 

Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 

Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding finch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 























POUNKS per SQUATE FOOE ........ccccceeceeceeees -20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

foot -80¢ 

QUALITIES 

Presping: eteel siiccdciceeisc cies. -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler em). picasniaibensaiia’: ana 
Ordinary firebox stee] .n.cccccccccccccessseseee »200 
Stillbottom _ steel .30¢ 
Locomotive firebox  steel...........ccccccoreeee -50c 
SONGS ION.) Cid cca ilichdbaotasicloceeccemosensesstose 1.50c 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

Soft Steel -10c 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

specifications 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

B 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Chekered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 
Mill inspection No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 








CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive........ .10c 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive.......... os 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............  .50¢ 
Under 1 foot 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 

Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 

With not more than four straight cuts. 

(Sketches cannot be sheared with re-en- 
trant angles) 

extra -20¢ 











Additional 

















% and %-inch +54 long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 

Beni —acvevsenseneneneveee senate 7 cially exact lengths. 

§-inch 12 

(gg = pparannemananiat 4 Plate Extras 

BASE 

IN FS seninciccishebeniiintiien 9 Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 

2% to 4-inch ... 15 forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 

4% to 6-inch 14 fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 

7 to &-inch ....... 7 1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 

© Ga BB-EROR. cacemseesinwn 16 2 on thinnest edge, (except for %%-inch or 
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Sivyer Alloy Electric 
Steel Castings can be 


forged, welded and 
tempered. 


SIVYER <—S CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Above is an unretouched 
picture of a Sivyer Chrome 
Nickel Alloy Steel, tempered 
sprocket—1l6% inches over 


all diameter. This sprocket has 
seen 6 months service on the lower 
end of the bucket elevator, as 
shown below. 









SIV 


SIVYER 
























Lasts Five Times As Long 
When Cast in Sivyer Alloy 


This sprocket handles the lower end of a bucket 
elevator and operates in a pit. Sand and gravel 
often cover it completely. A chilled cast iron 
sprocket and one of ordinary steel wore out 
in from three to six weeks. Then Sivyer was 
asked to make one — in Sivyer Chrome Nickel 
Alloy Steel, tempered. It is shown above. Jt has 
been through six months of grueling service— 
and is still in good condition. 


ER STEEL | 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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No. 
January ...... 376 
February .. 374 
March ~...... 877 
April =... 878 
MEY  ccceserseeee B91 
TUNE crcceveeee 892 
TUly  cccrcccoeere 896 
August ...... 397 
September.... 899 
October... 401 
November .. 398 
December .. 898 
Total ...... 
January ... 421 
February .... 421 
March  ...... 421 
April ......... 421 
May  ccccerovree 421 
JUNE ceceoncee 421 
July seewoorsccs 423 
August ........ 423 
Septem ~ 423 
October ...... 421 
November .. 421 
« 422 
Total ........ 
January ... 421 
February .... 421 
March ......... 421 
April scun. 421 
May  cccceoreveee 421 
TUM ccccereconee 421 
July  cccorccosere 421 
August ........ 421 
September .. 420 
October ...... 420 
November .. 421 
December .. 421 
, eer 
January .... 436 
February .... 435 
March _...... 485 
April ... 435 
ay . a» 483 
June . 433 
JUly cccccccorere 484 
August ...... 482 
September .. 433 
October ........ 482 
November .. 482 
December .. 432 
Total ........ 
January .... 428 
February .... 424 
March ........ 424 
April ............ 428 
May ...... 423 
TUM  cercvveree 424 
CORE . ccm - 418 
August ..... 418 
September .. 418 
October ..... 418 
November .. 418 
~ 418 
Total ........ 
January 
February .. 
March cco 
Pere  nnen 
MAF — cnstten 
OD nin 
TUly — crereserene 
August ...... 
September 
October... 
November 
December . 
Total ....... 
*Average. 


Iron and Steel Production 


IN GROSS TONS 


Pig Iron 


Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 




















































































































—Stacks— -——Output—— -—Stacks— ——Output—— —Stacks— ——Output——-_- —-Stacks— ——Output—— 
In Total Av.daily No. In Total Av.daily No. In Total Av.daily No. In Total Av. daily 
1907 1908 1909 191@ 
811 2,174,801 70.155 $98 189 1,081,813 384,897 406 234 1,787,478 657,683 416 811 2.599.995 83,871 
808 2,047,036 73,109 401 1590 1,086,809 87,476 407 238 1,682,470 60,088 417 811 2,429,525 86.768 
304 2,186,709 70,6389 $898 164 1,229,856 89.672 406 229 1,822,024 68,793 417 810 2.588.736 83.608 
827 2,226,708 74,223 898 146 1,155,122 88,604 406 224 1,781,406 657,687 418 291 2.477.700 82,690 
829 2,291,080 738,904 896 145 1,168,002 87,677 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 419 279 2.374.202 176,607 
841 2,237,420 74,580 896 154 1,176,300 386.876 408 240 1,929,929 64,834 420 271 2.288.279 176,276 
885 2,268,243 72,685 897 166 1,228,604 89,682 409 258 2.088.620 67,375 420 254 2.158.124 69,617 
829 2,248,656 72,376 899 181 1,366,019 44,065 412 278 2.232.642 72.021 422 244 2.103.791 67,864 
829 2,174,148 72,471 899 189 1.416.252 47,208 418 297 2.878.655 179.201 420 234 2.048.461 68.282 
814 2,359,690 76,119 400 200 1.073.824 60.764 418 3809 2.589.681 83,538 421 230 2.086.205 67.297 
226 1,820,558 60,686 402 212 1.582.814 62.744 414 811 2.532.740 84,425 421 218 1.910.385 63.679 
154 1,234,738 89,880 408 221 1,723,664 65,602 416 814 2,682,702 86,539 421 198 1,779,899 657.416 
25,249,782 %69,177 15,718,579 %42,947 25,825,099 69,383 26,845,902 *73,650 
1911 1912 1913 1914 
210 1,766,658 985 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 428 297 2.787.800 89.929 428 199 1.879.836 60.624 
226 1,781,285 68,617 422 285 2,098,796 172.872 423 806 2.578.670 92,096 428 219 1.888.607 67.450 
236 2,165,764 420 287 2,411,529 177.791 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 423 232 2.341.551 75.534 
220 2,044,904 68,168 421 239 2.877.621 79.254 421 297 2,754.853 91.812 422 212 2.261.501 175.883 
206 1,871,888 60,367 4238 248 2,503,341 80,753 421 285 2.816.825 90,865 422 198 2.097.019 67.646 
202 1,778,282 69,108 424 242 2,483,787 81,125 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 422 1938 1.904.566 68.486 
196 1,776,108 67,294 422 245 2,402,567 77.602 422 264 2.558.275 82,526 422 187 1.955.324 63.075 
206 1,921,882 61,996 423 255 2,500,168 80.650 424 260 2,537,018 81.839 422 187 1.996.483 64.408 
216 1,973,918 65,797 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 425 258 2.494.098 83,187 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 
214 2,092,061 67,486 422 280 2,683,645 86,569 425 244 2,539,924 81,938 422 162 1.767.227 67.007 
214 1,999,100 687 423 289 2,639,562 87.985 424 225 2.229.960 174.822 421 150 1.501.269 60.042 
216 2,032,301 65,558 4238 291 2,777,292 89,590 424 191 1.976.188 63,746 421 154 1,495.325 48,236 
23,198,601 %63,558 29,825,513 %80,124 80,652,767 %83,980 22,970,926 62,934 
1915 1916 1917 1918 
165 1,691,024 651,828 421 804 8,171,878 102,319 422 810 8.159.889 101.980 435 294 2.403.227 177.528 
179 1,666,592 69,621 421 812 8,078,548 106,157 422 817 2.649.936 94.641 4385 819 2.818.242 82.723 
190 2,046,280 009 422 815 8,327,630 107,348 423 $31 8.255.813 105.026 488 $838 38,209.996 103.548 
197 2,114,518 170,484 422 $20 8,225.496 107,517 425 883 3,328.061 110,936 487 851 8.273.855 109.112 
207 2,255,157 72,747 428 821 8,364,584 108.535 425 840 8.413.677 110.119 487 860 8.451.884 111.851 
221 2,369,982 78,998 428 825 8,218,818 107,127 427 847 8.260.234 108.675 437 853 8.316.148 110.5388 
234 2,568,311 82,687 419 816 8,221,127 103,907 429 851 8.827.442 107.659 487 864 8.408.584 109.954 
246 2,774,825 89,510 419 817 8,197,838 108,156 431 857 8.238.970 104.483 439 871 8.878.479 108.988 
266 2,834,842 94,478 419 826 3.208.041 106,935 481 842 8.140.742 104.691 488 864 8.413.223 112.774 
276 8,120,340 ly 419 828 8.508.180 113,167 488 854 8.296.286 106.882 4387 864 8.482.392 112.385 
285 8,036,286 101,174 420 822 8,817,805 110,593 484 344 8,198.597 106,620 4387 860 8,347.844 111,595 
295 8,201,606 108,278 422 809 8,184,178 102,715 435 321 2.885.380 93.077 485 851 8.484.114 110.778 
29,578,161 "81,022 89,019,123 *106,609 88,164,976 *104,561 88,437.488 *105,308 
1919 1920 1921 1922 
380 8,306,279 106,654 482 285 8,012,373 97,172 486 184 2,414,758 177,895 430 127 1.645.204 63.090 
811 2,943,847 105,120 482 805 2,984,257 102,904 486 155 1.929.894 68.906 429 129 1.620.180 68.220 
279 8,088,028 99,614 488 3815 8,875,768 108,895 486 108 1.594.866 61.447 429 156 2.085.908 65.674 
216 2,474,874 82,479 488 278 2,752,670 91,754 486 96 1.199.751 89.691 429 161 2.070.161 69.005 
197 2,107,729 67,991 4838 297 2,991,825 96,510 486 90 1.215.272 89.202 427 175 2.809.348 174.495 
199 2,114,028 70.467 483 802 8,046,628 101,553 486 74 1,064.007 85.466 427 191 2.362.455 178.748 
240 2,424,212 78,200 484 291 8,048,918 98,190 435 =«69 864.642 27.892 427 170 2.403.030 177.617 
266 2,742,081 88,458 434 806 8,145,536 101,468 436 8669 954.901 380.802 427 143 1.810.665 68.408 
168 2,480,790 82,692 484 $817 8,124,808 104,143 435 8684 985.796 82.859 427 189 2.624.008 67.486 
216 1,864,424 60,142 485 290 8.288.841 106,075 4856 96 1,234,450 89,821 428 218 2.629.655 84.827 
252 2,407,869 80,244 485 255 2.935,081 97,836 429 120 1.414.958 47.165 428 241 2.846.110 94.870 
262 2,626,074 84,711 485 202 2.700.268 87,105 429 123 1.642.775 62.992 428 253 3.083.520 99.468 
80,578,780 *88,777 $6,400,968 °%99,456 16,506,564 %45,223 26,850,844 %78,563 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
261 8,228,226 104,186 414 248 3,015,480 97,273 411 251 8.872.207 108.781 885 225 3,319,789 107,089 
278 2,993,918 106,925 414 263 8,078,619 105,987 411. 256 8.214.067 114.788 
295 38,528,695 113,664 410 269 8.465.889 111,787 410 246 8.571.422 115.207 
811 38,546,808 118.210 410 284 $8,226,107 107,587 409 221 8.211.235 107.041 
$22 8,868,486 124,790 411 187 2,619,986 84,515 405 196 2.933.907 94.642 
$22 8,667,868 122,262 411 158 2,022.886 67,427 899 191 2.679.045 89.301 
299 38,684,677 118,860 411 145 1.783.457 67.581 $96 188 2.665.262 85.976 
270 8,448,886 111,254 411 1650 1,882,986 60,741 891 192 2.707.171 87,328 
254 $8,117,526 103,917 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 887 200 2.725.885 pyc Se So ee nea NEL 
246 8,142,642 101,875 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 886 209 3.017.889 iP is ee ee a EER LOR OOS EE 
229 2,891,191 96,378 411 229 2,956,389 95,367 $85 220 3.023.257 100,775 
231 2.912.527 93.952 411 229 2,956,389 95,367 SOE .< BBE> DeenGee: TOABO yee Lee es 
40,025,850 *109,659 $1,076,572 *84,908 36,370,404 *99,645 
Steel Ingots 
Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 
Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. Daily 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
1,891,857 72,764 $3,841,095 142,263 8,649,918 125.182 4.198.564 155.402 4,153,545 159,752 
2.071.772 86,824 8.471.848 144,660 8.826.246 153.050 8.756.248 156,510 
2.814.667 164.247 4.066.680 150,618 4,206,699 161.796 4.198.520 161.482 
2.902.240 116,090 8.968.736 158.549 8.848.466 128.787 3.587.524 197.982 
8.218.794 119,215 4.216.355 156,161 2.640.034 97.779 8.458.258 133.010 
3.127.775 120,299 3.767.256 144,894 2.065.676 82,627 8.207.056 123.348 
2,952,806 118,112 8.581,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,228 8.087.690 118.758 
2.629.256 97,380 8.695.788 136.881 2,652,891 98.188 8,424,034 131.694 
2.818.261 108.395 8.856.776 184.271 2.827.625 108.755 8.492.904 134.842 
3.410.265 181,164 8.577.091 182.485 8,125,418 115.756 8.893.028 144.186 
8.430.209 131.935 8,184,321 120.551 8.121.149 124.846 FB ee Se eee ah pmeee o 
8.300.416 182,017 2.868.266 114.531 $,569.251 137.279 Bt eS ORT Re ie Cee eae eee 
84,668,418 *111,511 43,485,665 *139,825 $6,811,157 *117,984 44,186,977 142,080 
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| Choose for Lasting Economy 


When selecting a crane for your handling work, look into 
the future a few years and ask yourself this question—will 


si Wil oe ti the crane I buy still be saving money for me after a few 


tive cranes, creeper years use? If you follow in the footsteps of the thousands 
cranes and gas shovel of Brownhoist crane users, you will be enjoying the profits 
cranes, each equipped to 2 : 

eesti. oll leteudin. oil tina that come from sturdy, well built equipment. 

terials, we are in a posi- When you buy a Brownhoist crane you get a machine 
tion to fit your job with a & ye . 

crane that will give you backed by over 45 years of crane building experience. One 
the best service at the that is well known throughout the world for its excellence of 


Lowes} ponnivin. bast. design, years of trouble-free service and unexcelled econo- 


et eee of our my. Many 25-year old Brownhoist cranes are still in use 
, and giving good service to their owners. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans. 


BROWNAOLSI | 


GOOD MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 
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ACCUMULATORS 

ae = ey Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, _ oone 

Logemann On, 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
a ee Pa. 

Wood, D., Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., New- 


ark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E, 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
International Oxygen Co., New- 


ark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS — 
American Chemica] Paint Co., 
Ambler, o 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 30 Church 
St., New York City. 
. Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 


City. 
ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 


Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 
Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 


ron, Ohio. 
Steel Foundry Co., 


Sandusky, O. 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 34th 
& Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, 
Oliver Bidg., 


Bmith, Geo Stee! Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
es on Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


tgh, P 
Zanesville ‘“Malleable 


120 


Bridge- 


Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 
APPRAISALS 
MeKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 


‘Where-lo Bury 


If you don’t find what you 
@Index to advertisements will give 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 

you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 


AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The, 8675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

National oma oP Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburg 

Pollak ote Co, “Cincinnati, oO. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ayy ao HOOPS (Galvan- 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. « 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan S&t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 


American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

BARRELS (Steel) 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 


1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Ince. P. " 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Stee] Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., ine. FP. 0 

Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 


Franklin, Pa. 

Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bldg., Birmingham, 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Pollak Steel Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Il. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., The, Milton, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler Co., 80 th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 
ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

BARS (Steel) 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Har- 
vey, Il. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Inc., P. 


Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Frank- 
lin, Pa. 
Iilinois Steel a 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 






Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


BASKETS (Wire) 
Meyers, Fred J., Mfg. Co., The, 
Hamilton, O. 


ag CHANNELS, ANGLES, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel: Co., First National 
Bank Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 


Snead Architectural Iron Works, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffman_ Bearings Corp., 


Stamford, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Journal) 


—_— agar Bearing Co., New- 
ar 
Keystone Bronze Co., 89th St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Mill Alloyed) 
Alchrome Casting & Bearing Corp., 
The, Chesire, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

REARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Co., New- 


Corp., 


New- 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 
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Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 BELT DRESSING (Liquid & 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. Paste 
Inland Steel Co., First National B & H Engineering Laboratories, 
Bank Bidg., Chicago, Til. Inc., 4701 Grove St., Oak- 
ee .< 7 Steel Corp., land, Calif. 
ittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto BELT LACING (Leather) 
Bldg. a San Francisco, Calif. Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
Pollak Steel Co., The Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
: Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. D 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., over, N. H. 
16th a Rockwell Sts., Chi- BELTING (Chain) : 
cago, Link-Belt « . 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Ave., Sees, yt o. Setene 
Co., 1851 Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. BELTING (Leather) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 


Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. . 


— AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ng 


—— —_— Co., Worces- 

r, 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 8917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve 
land, O. 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill. 
Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan &t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long rs Allstatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, le 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL ri T@LUOL RECOV- 


Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Donner Steel Co., ~, a DB 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., First ee 


Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 

S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 

Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— (Ring, Gear and Sprock- 
et 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BLAST ,.FURNACES—See FUR- 
NACES (Blast) 

BLOWERS 

General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Spencer Turbine Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





